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By the Hon. DAVID TURPIE 
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careful study of the conditions of the problem from a legislator’s point of view. 
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Mr. Paton has written a most thoughtful and altog: ting 
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By OWEN WISTEER. 
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One of the most delightful books of the season, and 
must be regarded as a fresh proof that Owen Wister. 
must be regarded as our foremost artist in the delinea- 
tion of the life of the fast vanishing frontier.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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AFRICA bag Lan BP REDERIC REMING- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Top, $2.50. 

We very much doubt if a better or truer idea can be 
gotten from any source of the real situation of affairs 
social and political, in South Africa than in these 
pages. Certain it is nowhere will one find the infor- 
mation presented more interestingly or attractively.— 
Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 
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necessary supplements to more elaborate works 
treating of its geography and sociology.—7he Specta- 
tor, London. 
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A Novet. Hlustrated by W.T. 
Smepiey. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
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KENTUCKIANS jamentai, §r 2s. 
. It is difficult to decide whether the matter or the 
manner of this book deserves the greater praise. .. . 
An excellent story for those who read for amusement, 
and well worthy of the attention of the students of our 
much-discussed American literature.—CGritic, N. Y. 
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PONY Adventures anp EXPERIENCES IN THE 
TRACKS Far West. Illustrated by the Author. 
8vo, Half-Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

(New Edition.) 

Every page of “Pony Tracks” is delightful; the 
matter*is vigorous, the manner manly and terse, and 
we know of few books on out-door life and adventure 
so entirely enjoyable from beginning to end as this 
one, for which we owe Mr. Remington most hearty 
thanks.—Literary World, Boston. 
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NEW BOOXS. 


The Secret of Hegel. 


we the Hegelian System in. Origin, Principle, 
Form, and Matter. By James HUTCHISON 

STIRLING, LL.D., Edin., Foreign Member of 

the Philosophical Society of Berlin, First- 

Appointed Gifford Lecturer (Edinburgh Uni- 

versity, 1888-90.) New edition, carefully 

revised. Royal octavo, $5.00 mez. 

‘I congratulate author and publisher on the appear- 
ance of this new, improved, and more available edition 
of this important t’ has already done 
Pon a -service for the study of Hegel in England: and 

rica, and, in its improved form, it ought to secure 


for itself a new career.”—JAMES SETH, Sage School of 
Philosophy, Cornell. 


Burke’s Peerage. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage. Together with 
Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. 
By Sw BerNarD Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ul- 
ster King of Arms, author of *‘ The Landed 
Gentry,” etc. Edited by his Son. Sixtieth 
edition, revised and brought up to date. 
Very thick royal 8vo, $10.00 mez. 

An a oe oar gc work to all those desiring full infor- 


mation respectin lineage and families of the titled 
aristocracy of of Great B Britain and Ireland. 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. 


Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
HEDLEY Peek and F. G. AFLALO. The 
first volume of this important work is now 
ready. Royal 8vo, about 600 pages, with 
many hundred illustrations in the text, and 20 
full-page photogravure plates. Cloth, $10.00 

. met; half levant, $15.00 net, 


The illustrations have been. designed especially 
for the work by well-known artists, including 
J. G. Mituats, C. E, Brock, J. G. Kru.r- 
MANNS, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and others. 
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A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


E. RAYNER 
PRIC!, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘The book 

is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . . . The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 
. MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: ‘It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story .with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

“«*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’”—Rochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘ The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it... . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 
certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 
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‘*ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 
A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 
Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas 
and James Herbert Morse. 
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for ice and freedom of style, with the best 
work of the best modern critics and essayists.” 


r2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


*¢ AUTHORS AT HOME” 
Personal and critical sketches of 
well-known American writers—Holmes, 
Lowell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, 
Mark Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. 
Stowe, Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Re- 
printed from The Critic.) 


‘“‘ The high tone of the volume is wv of the 
highest praise.” —_Journal of Commerce 


Cloth, $1.50. 

Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5. 
**TRILBYANA: The Riseand Prog- 
ress of a Popular Novel’’ 

An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover. 
250 signed copies on hand-made paper at $1 net. 
Regular edition, 25 cts. 
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M. Zola on Daudet 


Wuen Alphonse Daudet was buried at the Cemetery of 
' Pére-Lachaise, Paris, on Dec. 20, Emile Zola was invited in 
the name of the family to speak at the grave. The address 
which follows was delivered on that occasion from the manu- 
script as printed below. It is the first and only copy, the 
speech being here published for the first time exactly as it 
was given. In one of these paragraphs M. Zola tells why 
he was the only speaker at the funeral. It may be added, 
by way of further explanation, that he is the last of ‘‘the 
four ”—MM. Flaubert, Goncourt, Daudet and Zola—who 
were closely associated for many years, socially and in literary 
labor. It will be remembered that Daudet was a victim to 
locomotor ataxia, which will explain other references in the 
address. 

The manuscript offers a good example of Zola’s facility, 
for it is the first and only draught of his speech. It also well 
illustrates his inveterate habit, which began with the com- 


position of his first novel and has never been departed from, . 


of writing out but once every piece of literary work, and of 
never keeping a copy of it. This manuscript, therefore, like 
all those which come from Zola’s pen, is unique. 

Paris, January, 1898. THEODORE STANTON. 


M. ZoLa’s ADDRESS 


Mes mains sont pleines de couronnes, et j’ai des fleurs 
sans nombre a déposer sur ce tombeau od va dormir Al- 
phonse Daudet, l’ami tendrement aimé, le grand écrivain, le 
grand romancier, que pleure la patrie frangaise. 

Ces fleurs-ci, les premiéres, ce sont celles de tous ceux qui 
ont connu, approché, qui ont vécu dans son intimité fra- 
ternelle. Et il en est qui viennent de loin, de plus de 
trente années d’amitié sans un nuage, sans un brouille; il en 
est de moins lointaines, il en est de récentes, car il est allé 
sans cesse en conquérant les coeurs, le flot de ceux qui 
Yont aimé n’a fait que grossir, d’un bout a |’autre de son 
existence, comme pour lui faire jusqu’ ici un loyal cortége. 

Ces autres fleurs, ce sont ses lecteurs innombrables qui 
m’ont chargé de les donner. La gerbe en est immense; 
elle vient de l’admiration des hommes, de l’enthousiasme 
des adolescents dont l’intelligence s’ouvre a la vie, de la 
passion des femmes qui ont frissonné, qui ont pleuré sur 
tant de pages de pitié et de tendresse. Tout un peuple 
ravi est la, derriére moi, apportant son émotion, le remer- 
ciement de son 4me élargie et enchantée. 

Et ces palmes, enfin, ces fleurs, et ces verdures d’immor- 
talité ce sont ses pairs, les écrivains qui les envoient, ce sont 
aussi tous ceux qui distribuent les récompenses en ce monde, 
les maitres et les puissants, dont la charge est d’honorer la 
nation en rendant hommage aux grands hommes. Le talent, 
le génie n’a pas a étre grandi, ni par les honneurs, ni par les 
acclamations. Le féter jusque dans la mort, n’est faire 
qu’une ceuvre saine pour la gloire du peuple oi il a briilé 
comme un phare. 

Daudet a été ce qu’il y a de plus rare, de plus charmant, 
de plus immortel dans une littérature: une originalité ex- 
quise et forte, le don méme de la vie, de sentir et’ de rendre, 
avec une telle intensité personnelle, que les moindres pages 
écrites par lui garderont la vibration de son 4me jusqu’ a la 
fin de notre langue. Et c’est pourquoi il a été un créateur 
d’étres, parce qu'il leur donnait le souffle, parce qu’ils en 
faisait des vivants, s'agilant dans une atmosphére vivante. 
Il existe, par le monde, des enfants de lui, de vrais enfants 
de chair et d’os, nés de sa toute-puissance littéraire, que 
nous, coudoyons sur les trottoirs, que nous reconnaissons, 
en lesappelant par leurs noms. Et il n’est pas, pour un ro- 
mancier, de gloire plus grande, de triomphe plus éclatant 
et plus durable. 

Si j'ai été choisi pour rendre ici 4 Daudet un hommage 
que je voudrais absolu, définitif, dans un cri unique od je 
me donnerais tout entier, ce n’est pas seulement parce que 
je suis le compagnon, l’ami de tant d’années vimes céie a 
cote, c'est surtout parce que je suis un témoin, le dernier 
qui reste, celui qui peut dire ce que nous pensions de son 
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ceuvre, nous tous dont les-ceuvres ont grandi prés de la 
sienne. 

-Des rivaux, ah! oui, car nous n’avions pas tous les mémes 
idées, nous n’avons jamais été enrégimentés. _ Mais de bons 
fréres d’armes pourtant, voyant clair, faisant 4 chacun de 
nous sa part légitime de gloire. Et Daudet a toujours été 
pour nous l’esprit le plus libre, le plus dégagé des formules, 
le plus honnéte devant les faits. Je l’ai déja dit ailleurs, il 
a été le réaliste, respectueux de la vérité moyenne, qu'il se 
contentait de vivifier du flot intarissable de sa pitié et de 
son ironie, lorsque nous étions, nous autres, des lyriques 
plus ou moins déguisés, issus du romantisme. Ce sera son 
éternel mérite, cet amour apitoyé des humbles, ce rire vain- 
queur poursuivant les sots et les méchants, tant de bonté et 
tant de juste satire qui trempent chacun de ses livres d’une 
humanité frémissante. 

Dire ici sa vie, est-ce que chacun ne la connait pas? 
Parler de ses ceuvres nombreuses, est-ce qu’elles ne sont pas 
dans toutes les mémoires? II a écrit vingt chef-d'ceuvres. 
Il y a dans ‘‘Sapho” une plainte de |’inextinguible passion, 
qui clamera l’amour aussi longtemps que le Cantique des 
Cantiques et que ‘‘ Manon Lescaut.” Des pages du ‘‘Na- 
bab,” de ‘‘Numa Roumestan,” des ‘‘Rois en Exil” sont 
d’admirables tableaux, des créations intenses, désormais im- 
périssables dans notre littérature. Certains de ses contes 
surtout resteront d’absolues merveilles, d’une délicatesse de 
bijoux, d’une solidité de métal précieux, qui sfirement de- 
viendront classique, au sens de parfaits modéles. Et il 
arrive se fait, lorsque la tombe s’ouvre, c’est que, l’admita- 
tion a beau avoir été grande pour |’écrivain vivant, on 
s’apercoit qu’on ne I’a point assez admiré, on se sent le besoin 
d’exalter l’écrivain mort. La perte est si grande, le vide 
tout d’un coup si béant, qu’aucun écrivain a naitre ne semble 
devoir le combler. 

S’il me fallait assigner une place définitive 4 Daudet, je 
dirai qu’il a été au premier rang de la phalange sacrée qui a 
combattu le bon combat de la vérité dans cette seconde 
moitié du siécle. Ce sera la gloire de ce siécle d’avoir 
marché 4 la vérité, par le labeur le plus colossal que jamais 
siécle ait accompli. Et Daudet a été avec nous tous, parmi 
les plus braves, les plus hardis; car, il ne faut pas s’y 
tromper, son ceuvre, dans son charme, dans sa douceur, est 
une de celles qui ont jeté le plus haut le cri de pitié, le cri 
de justice. Elle fait partie desormais de la vaste enquéte 
continuée par notre génération, elle restera comme un 
témoignage décisif, la suite solide et logique des documents 
sociaux que Stendhal et Balzac, que Flaubert et les Gon- 
courts ont laissés. 

Et, puisque j'ai nommé ces grands ainés, me permettez- 
vous, mon cher Léon, vous que j’ai vu presque au berceau, 
vous si jeune encore et déja glorieux, me permettez-vous de 
rappeler un souvenir de votre petite enfance? Votre ima- 
gination passionnée s’éveillait déja, et lorsque le grand Flau- 
bert, le noble Goncourt, de taille haute, d’allure conquérante, 
allaient s’asseoir chez vous, a l’amicale et si douce table de 
famille, vous les regardiez de vos yeux d’enfant extasié, vous 
demandiez tout bas 4 votre pére: ‘‘ Ceux-la sont-ils donc 
des géants?” Comme si des héros étaient débarqués la, de 
quelque contrée lointaine et merveilleuse. Et c’étaient en 
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beauté, et ce sont ces géants que votre pére est allé retrouver 
dans la tombe, aussi grand qu’eux, de méme taille par la 
besogne accomplie, couché dans la méme fraternité, dans la 
méme gloire. Nous étions quatre fréres; trois sont partis 
déja, et je reste seul. 

C’est vous que j’embrasse, mon cher Léop, pour moi et 
pour ceux qui ne sont plus; c’est vous que je charge d’em- 
brasser votre frére Lucien, votre sceur Edmée, de dire a 
votre admirable mére, la conseillére et l’inspiratrice, que ses 
larmes sont les nétres, que toute cette immense foule ac- 
courue pleure ses larmes. II n’y a ici que des cceurs serrés 
par l’angoisse. La patrie francaise a perdu une de ses 
gloires, et quil dorme donc enfin son bon sommeil 
d’immortalité, sous les couronnes et sous let palmes, 
l’écrivain qui a tout travaillé, homme qui a tout. souffert, 
mon frére deux fois sacré par le génie et par la douleur ! 


EmILe Zora. 





TRANSLATION OF THE ADDRESS 


My hands are full of wreaths, dnd I have innumerable 
flowers to lay on this tomb where will sleep Alphonse Dau- 
det, the tenderly loved friend, the great writer, the great 
novelist, mourned by the French nation. 

These first flowers come from those who knew him, who 
approached him, who lived in his brotherly intimacy—his 
early friends of more than thirty years’ standing, without a 
cloud, without a quarrel. Others are of more recent date, 
some even but of yesterday, for he was ever winning hearts. 
The multitude of those who loved him kept growing through- 
out his life, until here to-day they form, as it were, a royal 
retinue. 

Other flowers I am charged to place here in the name 
of his countless readers. The sheaf is immense. It-comes 
from the admiration of men, from the enthusiasm of youth 
whose minds are just opening to life, from the passionate 
nature of women who have been thrilled by, and have wept 
over, those many pages filled with pity and tenderness. A 
whole enraptured people is there, behind me, bearing its 


‘fet des géants, de bons géants, ouvriers de vérité et de. emotions, and the thanks of its swelling and enchanted soul. 
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And finally these palms, these buds and branches of im- 
mortality, are sent by his peers, the writers; and those who 
distribute rewards in this world, the masters and the strong, 
whose office it is to honor the nation by paying homage to 
great men. But talent and genius cannot be increased by 
honors and acclamations. To celebrate them even unto 
death is, however, a noble task, to the glory of a people 
-among whom he shone as a beacon-light. 

Daudet possessed what is most rare, most charming, most 
immortal in literature: an exquisite and powerful originality, 
the best gift of life, that of feeling and expressing with an 
‘intensity so personal, that the slightest pages from his pen 
will preserve the vibration of his soul so long as our tongue 
exists. 

And this is why his creations have a real being. He 
gave them breath and life and made them to move in a liv- 
ing atmosphere. Thus the world is full of children of his 
fancy, real children of flesh and blood, born of his literary 
power, whom we rub up against on the sidewalks, whom we 
recognize and call by name. This is the greatest of a novelist’s 
glories, the most signal and lasting of his triumphs. 

If I have been chosen to render here to Daudet a homage 
which I wish could be complete and final, a single utterance 
‘into which I would put my whole soul, it is not only because 
I was his companion and the friend of so many years passed 
side by side, but because I am a witness, the last that remains, 
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who can declare what we thought of his work, those of us 
whose own productions have developed along with his. It 
is true that we were rivals, for we did not all hold the same 
ideas, we were never shut up within a coterie. But we were, 
all the same, excellent brothers in arms, clear-sighted and 
conceding t® each his legitimate share of glory. To us Dau- 
det always appeared to have a most liberal mind, to be quite 
untrammeled by formulas, and so honest in matters of fact. 
I have always said elsewhere that he was a realist, a respec- 
ter of the average truth of things, which he was satisfied to 
vivify with the inexhaustible flood of his pity and his irony, 
while the rest of us were more or less disguised lyric authors, 
sprung from romanticism. His lasting merit will be that 
tender love for the lowly, that irresistible laugh which pur- 
sued the foolish and the wicked, that large fund of goodness 
and honest satire which give to every one of his books a 
vibrating humanity. 

Is it necessary to repeat here the history of his life so well 
known to everybody, or to dwell on his numerous writings 
which are in the minds of all? He is the author of twenty 
masterpieces. There is in ‘‘Sapho” a plaint of the inex- 
tinguishable passion which will acclaim love as long as the 
‘‘Song of Songs” and ‘‘Manon Lescaut.” Some of the 
pages of ‘‘Nabab,” ‘‘Numa Roumestan” and ‘‘ Kings in 
Exile” are admirable pictures, intense creations, which will 
henceforth be imperishable in our literature. Certain tales 
of his will especially be looked upon as veritable wonders, 
with their delicacy of jewels and their solidity of precious 
metal. They will surely become classic—that is, perfect 
models. Thus it happens on the verge of the grave, that, 
though the living writer may have been greatly admired, it 
is found that he has not been sufficiently praised, and:so the 
dead writer is exalted. The loss is felt to be so serious, the 
void so immense, that no budding author seems capable of 
filling it. 

If I had to assign a definite place to Daudet, I should say 
that he stood in the front rank of the sacred phalanx that 
fought the good fight for truth in this second’ half of the 
century. It will be the glory of this century to have attained 
to truth through the most colossal labor that has ever been 
known. 

And Daudet was one of us, among the bravest and 
boldest of us all; for it must not be forgotten that his work, 
by its charm and its sweetness, is one of those which has 
spoken the loudest for pity and justice. Henceforth it forms 
a part of that vast inquiry carried on by our generation, and 
will be considered a decisive witness, the solid and logical 
continuation of the social contributions left by Stendhal and 
Balzac, Flaubert and the Goncourts. 

And now that I have named these great elders, will you 
permit me, my dear Léon, you, whom I saw almost in the 
cradle, you who are still so young and so glorious, to recall 
an incident of your childhood? Your passionate imagina- 
tion was already awakened, and when the great Flaubert, the 
noble Goncourt, tall of stature and of heroic mien, sat down 
at your friendly, gentle family board, you stared at them with 
your childish eyes in ecstasy, and then asked in an undertone 
of your father: ‘‘Are those men there giants?” as if a band 
of demigods had landed from some remote and mysterious 
shore. And they were indeed giants, good giants, laborers 
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for truth and beauty, and it is those giants whom your father 
has gone to meet in the tomb, he as great as they, meas- 
ured by the same work well done, belonging to the same 
fraternity, sharing in the same glory. We were four brothers. 
Three have already gone before, and I alone remain. 

I embrace you, my dear Léon, for myself and for the 
absent, and beg you to embrace your brother Lucien and 
your sister Edmée, and to say to your admirable mother, the 
adviser and inspirer, that her tears are ours, that this whole 
immense concourse weeps with her. Here all hearts are 
heavy with anguish. The French nation has lost one of its 
glories. Then let him sleep at last his good sleep of im- 
mortality, under wreaths and palms,—this writer who has 
worked so hard, this man who has suffered so much, —my 
brother, doubly hallowed by genius and pain. 

Emite Zora. 


‘*Lewis Carroll’’ 


Wuen, the other day, we were all reading the much-dis- 
cussed list of Zhe Academy's Academy, there were probably 
some, of a disposition supposed to be gravely serious, who 
were inclined to cavil at the inclusion of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s” 
name. It would have been quite useless to argue with such 
people. ‘‘ You don’t know much,” the Duchess once said 
to Alice, ‘‘and that’s a fact.” Such would have had to be 
one’s line of comment, whether they liked it or not—and it 
is on record that Alice did not much like the tone of the 
remark. One’s only real feeling of incongruity about the 
appearance of Mr. Dodgson’s name in the distinguished 
company comes from the fact that the ‘‘ Alice” books have 
been such an institution for years, so much on a level with 
trial by jury and the Greek syntax, that it did seem to come 
with something of a shock to realize that their creator was 
still going about among men, even at the age of sixty-four. 

After all, though, it did not so much matter what one 
realized about this genial humorist, who passed away last 
week. The books were the thing, the substantive fact; 
and that ‘‘Alice” should have run by this time into the 
hundred thousand is of more importance to the future of the 
race than that we should have known much about the 
kindly old Senior Student of Christ Church, 

‘Whose thoughts were full of indices and surds.” 

He was an Oxford man through and through; the master- 
piece itself is said to have been composed for the delectation 
of Dean Liddell’s little daughters: and there are awestruck 
whispers which hint that certain very august personages in 
the University sat as unconscious models for some of its 
characters. Many of the author’s unpublished sayings are 
current there, deliciously humorous of course, but perhaps 
of too subtly academic a flavor to bear general repro- 
duction. 

Leaving aside ‘‘The Hunting of the Snark,” which is on 
one sustained level of excellence, and not venturing to say 
anything of his serious mathematical works, reputed to be 
educationally valuable, it is, after all, by the two ‘ Alice” 
books that he will be forever known. ‘‘Sylvie and Bruno ” 
opens bravely. The mob shouting for less bread and more 





‘taxes, the Professor's ingenious provision for a daily plunge- 


bath, seem to show that the author was wrong when he wrote 
that it would be courting disaster for him to attempt that 
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style again; but the ‘‘new path,” of something suspiciously 
like ‘‘ purpose-fiction,” through which a good part of the 
book takes us, leaves us uncomfortably cold. 

But ‘‘ Alice” ! And we do not mean the little girl herself, 
about whom the whole phantasmagoria revolves. Humpty 
Dumpty saw her weakness when he complained, ‘I 
shouldn’t know you again if we did meet—you’re so exactly 
like other people;” and as Stevenson wrote of ‘‘The Vi- 
comte de Bragelonne,” ‘‘I may be said to have passed the 
best years of my life in these six volumes, and my acquaint- 
ance with Raoul has never gone beyond a bow,” so most 
of us, perhaps, merely tolerate Alice for the sake of the 
company into which she introduces us. Of that we shall 
never grow weary; and name after name of those friends is 
so dear and familiar among well brought-up people as to. 
need no specific mention here. There is a whole philosophy 
of life within the old dark red covers. If a motto were 
chosen for ‘‘ Wonderland,” nothing could be so apt as Ox- 
enstiern’s ‘‘ Videbis, fili mi, quantulé sapientiaé mundus regi- 
tur”; and there is perhaps no book, after the two which are 
recorded to have helped Mr. Max Beerbohm—Shakespeare 
and the Bible,—which supplies so many fitting quotations. 
for every circumstance cf our complex modern life. And, 
though Lewis Carroll has ‘left off dreaming about ” them, 
there is no fear that his beloved creations will ‘‘go out— 
bang !—just like a candle.” 

“Children yet, the tale to hear, 

Eager eye and willing ear, 

Lovingly shall nestle near,” 
and we larger children, tired of finding men and women ‘‘so 
exactly like other people,” shall find unceasing refreshment 
in the untrammeled fancy, in the kindly humor and the keen 
insight of a book which has already taken its place among 
the classics. A. I. pu Pont Coteman. 


The following were published under the name of Lewis. 
Carroll:—‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1865; ‘‘ Phantasmagoria,” 
1869; ‘‘Through the Looking-Glass,” 1872; ‘‘The -Hunt- 
ing of the Snark,” 1876; ‘‘Doublets,” 1879; ‘‘ An Easter 
Greeting,” 1880; ‘‘Rhyme and Reason,” 1883; ‘‘Christ- 
mas Greetings,” 1884; ‘‘A Tangled Tale,” 1885; ‘‘ Alice’s 
Adventures Under Ground,” being a reproduction of the 
manuscript book from which ‘* Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland” was developed, 1886; ‘‘The Game of Logic,” 
1887; ‘*Sylvie and Bruno,” 1889; ‘‘The Nursery Alice,” 
1890; ‘Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded,” 1893; ‘‘Symbolic 
Logic,” 1896. The following books were published under 
the author’s real name, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson: ‘‘An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants,” 1867; ‘‘ The For- 
mulz of Plane Trigonometry,” ‘‘ Euclid and His Modern 
Rivals,” 1879; ‘‘ Euclid, Books I and II,” 1882; ‘* Lawn- 
Tennis Tournaments,” 1883; ‘‘Curiosa Mathematica,” 1888. 
It is related that when ‘‘ Alice” was published, Queen Vic- 
toria read it, was much pleased with it, ordered that the 
author’s next work should be brought to her, and the re- 
sponse to this command was ‘‘An Elementary Treatise on 
Determinants ”! 

We clip the appended reference to Mr. Dodgson from an 
article on Oxford celebrities contributed to Harper's Monthly, 
some years since, by Miss Ethel M. Arnold:—‘‘It is, 


perhaps, not generally known that Oxford is the home of 


‘ Lewis Carroll,’ the author of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ the 


queen of nonsense books. He is a senior student of Christ. 


Church, and was for many years mathematical lecturer to 
the college, but retired frem this latter post some few years. 
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ago, in order to devote himself more unreservedly to literary 
work. As might be gathered from his books, he is a genuine 
lover of children, and his beautiful suite of rooms in the 
northwest corner of Wolsey’s great quadrangle, looking over 
St. Aldgate’s, were at one time a veritable children’s para- 
dise. Never did rooms contain so many cupboards, and 
never did cupboards contain such endless stores of fascin- 
ating things. Musical boxes, mechanical performing bears, 
picture-books, innumerable toys of every description, came 
forth in bewildering abundance before the child’s astonished 
eyes; no wonder, then, that in childish years a day spent 
with ‘ Lewis Carroll’ was like a glimpse into a veritable El 
Dorado of innocent delights! For many years he was a 
considerable amateur photographer, and amused himself by 
taking his little friends in all sorts of odd and fanciful cos- 
tumes, till his albums became filled with Japanese boys and 
girls, beggar-maids in picturesque tatters, or Joans of Arc in 
glittering armor. The smell of the collodion he used to 
pour on to the negative, his small ‘subjects’ watching him 
open-mouthed the while, lingers in the memory still, and the 
sight of the box in the dark room which used to be pulled 
out for them to stand upon, in order that they might watch 
more comfortably the mysterious process of ‘ developing,’ 
served not long ago to remind one at least of his quondam 
child friends, humorously if a little painfully, of the flight of 
time.” , 





Literature 


‘¢ The Interest of America in Sea Power ”’ 
Present and Future. By A. T. Mahan, Little, Brown & Co, 

Tuis 1s a collection of detached papers issued by the 
author at intervals during the past few years; and, although 
written without special reference, one to the other, there is 
yet a unity of purpose and a continuity of action through- 
out, which impart to the series something of the character 
of a treatise on the general subject under discussion. As 
the several articles appeared from time to time in one or 
another of the leading magazines, they are, no doubt, more or 
less familiar to most of our readers. It will be unnecessary, 
therefore, to notice them in detail. While acknowledging 
the additional debt the distinguished author has placed us 
under, by gathering them together in one volume, we can- 
not but express regret that he had not summed up his con- 
clusions in an additional article. The series appeared in 
the following order:—‘‘ The United States Looking Outward,” 
1890; ‘‘ Hawaii, and our Future Sea Power” and ‘‘The 
Isthmus and Sea Power,” 1893; ‘‘ Possibilities of an Anglo- 
’ American Reunion,” 1894; ‘‘The Future in Relation to 
American Naval Power,” 1895; ‘‘ Preparedness for War,” 
‘“‘A Twentieth-Century Outlook” and ‘Strategic Features 
of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico,” 1897. 

In their entirety these papers are a strong plea for a navy 
adequate to our present and prospective needs, and the as- 
surance of peace and prosperity. This plea is put forth with 
an amplitude of illustration, drawn from historical prece- 
dents, and a cogency of reasoning that cannot fail of carry- 
ing conviction to the minds of thoughtful readers. The sur- 
plus of population of the countries of Europe, the idle 
capital, unprofitable investment and activities stimulated by 
ever-increasing competition have led to a general revival of 
schemes of colonization and mercantile enterprise. Distant 
colonial possessions, or the reaching out to acquire such 
possessions, and an enlarged mercantile marine, demand in 
turn an enlarged military marine to safeguard the ocean 
highways, to hold the more important strategic points, and 
stand guard on the frontiers of civilization. The United 
States, in common with the rest of the world, has become 
infected by this spirit of unrest. It finds itself impelled by 
a variety of causes to look beyond its own borders, and yield 
to what the author terms the ‘‘ outward impulse.” No 
longer the narrow strip, hemmed in between the Atlantic 
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and the vast unknown wilderness of the west, as in the 
days when our fathers shaped a policy suited to a remote 
and new-born nation, the United States has now taken its 
place among the leading powers of the world, and its influ- 
ence is felt and acknowledged. It occupies, however, a 
singularly advantageous position between the highly civilized 
states of western Europe, and the ancient civilizations of the 
extreme east, now awakened, or awakening, from their 
long lethargy, and inviting increase of commercial inter- 
course. 

These vastly changed conditions necessitate a revision of 
our time-honored policy, and impose new duties and con- 
sequent responsibilities. To perform the one, to accept the 
other, and to adjust our forces, moral and material, to a 
broader and more comprehensive policy, a navy commen- 
surate with the interests involved and the field of its action, 
is shown to be indispensable. 

But the author has allowed the views of the naval strat- 
egist to dominate those of the political economist. There 
is a weak link in his chain of reasoning. From the days of 
ancient Tyre, the birthplace of commerce and navigation, 
the scepter of the seas has been wielded, successively, by 
states grown opulent through ocean commerce. Sea power, 
in its military sense, is the offspring, not the parent, of com- 
merce. Ships and seamen multiply with the extension of 
traffic with distant lands. The development of the military 
marine follows, inevitably, the growth of the commercial 
marine, just as effect follows cause. The author quotes 
with approval a saying of Mr. Blaine’s, that ‘‘it is not an 
ambitious destiny for so great a country as ours to manu- 
facture only what we can consume, or produce only what we 
can eat.” Happily, that charge has long ceased to be true. 
‘¢ The commerce of the United States has already expanded to 
all quarters of the globe.” The products of American labor— 
those of the manufacturer and of the agriculturist alike—are 
becoming more and more in demand in foreign markets. 
England has found us a formidable rival in certain classes of 
manufactured articles which were not very long since exclusive- 
ly her own. The travelling American finds, everywhere, evi- 
dences of American ingenuity and enterprise. But, unhap- 
pily—and here is the weak link to which we have alluded, — 
our exports and imports, instead of being carried in Amer- 
ican ships, a policy which would greatly promote ‘‘ The In- 
terests of America in Sea Power Present and Future,” are 
carried in British ships. We thus contribute liberally to the 
maintenance of British sea power. We are paying millions 
of dollars annually to England for carrying out our own 
produce and bringing back the return cargoes in exchange 
—paying a foreign country for doing our own carrying trade, 
to our great detriment as a sea power. In 1651 was passed 
the English navigation act called the ‘‘ Charta Marinetima” 
of England. The operation of that act was a blow aimed 
at Holland; the’Dutch, at that time, having a monopoly of 
the carrying trade of the world. England enjoys that 
monopoly now, and is secure in her enjoyment of it, not 
so much by reason of her own navigation laws, as by the 
navigation laws on our statute books, which fail to encour- 
age the commercial activities of our own people. It is ob- 
vious that as long as we contribute so generously towards 
the support of England’s sea power, just so long shall we 
retard the development of our own. 

Having no mercantile marine to speak of, we cannot rea- 
sonably hope for more than a mere nucleus of a navy. With- 
out the power to hold strategic points beyond the seas, they 
become elements of weakness. An isthmian canal would be 
constructed by American money for England’s commerce, 
and the Sandwich and Danish West Indian Islands, trans- 
ferred to the American flag, would be held only during 
peace. Once involved in war, they would be wrested from 
us by a stronger power. Such 1s our ‘‘ Preparedness for 


Naval War ”—a policy of withholding the principal constitu- 
Such is the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Out- 


ent of sea power. 
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look,” the continuance of that policy.. It is not a very ex- 
alted line of conduct for a great nation. And yet it has its 
compensations. By yielding to England our own carrying 
trade, we gain her good-will, render possible an ‘‘ Anglo- 
American reunion,” and secure her acquiescence in a paper 
Monroe Doctrine. That, surely, is something. The author 
has, indeed, referred in various places to ocean commerce, 

but has not given it due prominence as a factor of sea 
power. He rather couples it with naval power. Thus, on 
page 124:—‘‘Control of the sea by maritime commerce and 
naval supremacy means predominant influence in the world,” 
etc. He has shown, more by implication, that merchant 
shipping is a constituent of sea power. But in dealing with 
that, the main question in its relation to the United States, 
he has not given, in the work under consideration, the weight 
it merits, to that first great step in the course of preparation 
for war. Both from a military and an economic view, an 
extensive marine commerce is of primal necessity to a country 
aspiring to become a naval power. 

There is a certain amount of repetition in these articles. 
But this we find far from objectionable. There are funda- 
mental principles in the science of statecraft so nearly affect- 
ing the highest and dearest interests of the people, that they 
cannot be too often urged or too variously illustrated. The 
book furnishes abundant food for thought, not to the gen- 
eral reader alone, but to the statesman and legislator as well. 





‘¢ The Invisible Man ’’ 
By H.G. Wells. Edward Arnold. 

IF THE PEOPLE one meets on the street, and talks with, 
and walks with, were half as real as the Invisible Man, the 
world would be an entertaining place. He arrives one wintry 
day ‘‘early in February through a biting wind and a driving 
snow,” ‘‘carrying a little black portmanteau in his thickly- 
gloved hand.” In the third chapter, to be sure, Mr. Wells 
sees fit to change it to ‘‘ the twenty-ninth day of February, 
at the beginning of the thaw.” But one does not expect 
consistency in either invisible men or their creators. For ar- 
tistic purposes, early February and a driving snow storm har- 
monize better with the little black portmanteau than the 
beginning of the thaw. We elect to believe that the stranger 
arrived in early February. 

We feel sure that Mr. Wells—except for a slip of the pen 
—would have held to the more artistic date, even at the 
expense of truth. The Invisible Man bristles with art. n 
his first appearance ‘‘ He was wrapped up from head to fou 
and the brim of his soft felt hat hid every inch of his fac 
but the shiny tip of his nose.” Even the dullest reader 
must have a suspicion of that shining tip of a nose, even 
though he does not at first glance know it for a false one. 
Mr. Wells takes care that the reader shall, at every step, 
know just enough and not too much to hold his attention 
unflagging up to the last pages of the last chapter when 
‘there lay, naked and pitiful on the ground, the bruised 
and broken body of a young man about thirty. ‘Cover 
his face!’ said a man. ‘For Gawd’s sake, cover that face!’ 
and three little children pushing forward through the crowd 
were suddenly twisted round and sent packing off again.” 

If Poe had never written ‘‘The Facts in the Case of M. 
Valdemar,” or ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,” or ‘‘ The 
Masque of Red Death,” Mr. Wells’s work might rank him 
higher as an artist than it is likely to do now. Dr. Conan 
Doyle has made a fortune from his stories, we understand, 
which is only another way of saying that his versions of the 
detective stories of Edgar Allen Poe have been very popular. 
It is more than possible that like good fortune may attend 
Mr. Wells’s efforts, and that he will glean from the super- 
natural side of Poe’s work as rich a harvest as Dr. Doyle has 


gathered from the analytic. It only remains for some dis- 


critic to make a fortune out of his critical method. 
AS for Poe himself, he could easily have given odds to any 
three men of talent. There is little doubt that he was some- 
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thing ofa rascal. He died a pauper, in a public hospital. 
But first, last and always, he knew himself for an artist of 
the first rank, an original man. 





‘*The Life of Ernest Renan ’’ 
By Mme James Darmesteter. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

Ernest RENAN was born in 1823, in one of those still 
thoroughly Breton cities that seem, as Gabriel Monod has 
said, huge monasteries in the shadow of the cathedral. It 
was ‘unquestionably to his Celtic forbears and to his early 
life in Brittany that he owed the main characteristics of his 
nature—his artistic imagination and his religious idealism. 
Renan was educated to be a priest, and in being so educated 
he studied philosophy, philology and textual criticism. In 
the course of time he came to perceive what seemed to him 
the unscientific character and hollowness of Catholic the- 
ology. Only after a severe moral struggle did he decide to 
renounce a clerical career. The outer world repelled, even 
frightened, him, while the calm and leisure offered to the 
priest attracted his contemplative and studious nature. 
Strengthened by his able sister Henriette—the story of whose 
love for Renan forms one of the purest idylls of the century, 
—he definitely gave up the idea of becoming a priest. Soon 
thereafter he began his long series of works on philology, 
philosophy and religious history. Thenceforth his life was 
one of study, writing and teaching, in each of which he met 
with unparalleled success, until he became the literary and 
intellectual head of France. This despite the fact that he 
made no great discovery in philology, archeology or exegesis. 
Above all, he was an historian, writing profound erudition 
with a wonderful ability to bring the past to life again. In 
fact, his imagination was too exuberant, for it led him oc- 
casionally to conclusions that a strictly scientific historio- 
graphy cannot countenance. In addition, Renan is one of 
the greatest prose-writers France has ever had. His simple, 
pure, picturesque style brought great popularity to his work. 
It seems paradoxical to say that the author of the Life of 
Jesus was intensely religious. He was a spiritualist and an 
idealist. He never opposed religion, but believed it to be 
the greatest force in the world. What he did not believe in 
was the dominant theology, whether pagan, Jewish or Christ- 
ian. Though mentally an agnostic, psychically Renan was 
a deist. Religious questions seemed to him the most vital 
of all questions, and religion was the object of his life’s 
study. 

The English poet, Mary Robinson, has excellent qualifica- 
tions for writing a life of Renan. She has the fullest sym- 
pathy with his deeply religious nature, with jhis great literary 
gifts and, from her husband, the famous Orientalist, James 
Darmesteter, she acquired the wherewithal to appreciate 
Renan’s scientific attainments. In reality, her book is not 
so much a life of Renan as a study of individual psychology. 
We learn nothing new about Renan’s outer life from her, nor 
does she explain to the reader what position Renan occupies 
in the histories of thought and science. But she does give 
us a charming picture of the development of his mind and 
character. She has used to great advantage Renan’s intimate 
letters already published, his ‘‘Sceur Henriette” and his 
‘* Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jennesse,” and has supplemented 
this material by an intimate personal acquaintance with the 
Renan family. Mme. Darmesteter’s style—one of the great- 
est attractions of the book—is wholly her own; it combines 
grace and poetry of expression with great strength. She is 
at her best in the beautiful description of Breton character 
and scenery which opens the book. Her poetical training 
shows, however, in the lack of syntax in some sentences, and 
in the odd use of a number of words. Some of the latter are 
worth mentioning. ‘‘They have small share in that Latin 
order, which is the birthright of a Bossuet.” Again, ‘“‘ He 
was im terms of intimacy—almost of unctton—with the Abbé 
Gratry.” Later, we have again from her pen, ‘‘He com- 
pulsed a mass of documents.” 
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The only thing that mars her work are a few irrelevant per- 
sonalities in one chapter of the book. She writes (p. 249): 
—‘‘I remember one afternoon, when we were in mourning 
and my husband il, how he walked quickly into our little 
salon, embraced /ames,” etc. A few pages further on we 
read:—‘‘M. Renan and I were born on the same day—at 
an interval of some five-and-thirty years.” 


‘‘ Christianity and Idealism ’’ 

The (hristian Ideal of Life in its Relations to the Greek and Jewish 
Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. By John Watson. LL.D, New 
edition, with Additions. The Macmillan Co. 

THE DIFFERENCE between the second and the first edition 
of Prof. Watson’s work consists principally in the addition 
of three chapters, one showing the inadequacy of material- 
ism to explain the world, another setting forth the place of 
the evolutionary theory in a system of idealism, and the 
third pointing out the distinction between human progress 
and the lower stages in the process of natural development. 
In a word, his whole argument goes to demonstrate that 
there is a spiritual principle in the world, and that this prin- 
ciple is the ultimate reality by which and through which 
alone the world and life are intelligible. That they are 
intelligible, Prof. Watson, following the demonstration of 
Dr. Bradley in his ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,” does not 
doubt. 

Our author’s attitude toward the external world appears 
to be that of the late T. H. Green—namely, that our intelli- 
gence is not a result of nature; because this would be the 
same as saying that what alone makes nature possible is the 
result of nature. Neither, on the other hand, is nature the 
result of our intelligence. Consequently, we conclude that 
both have one source. In this case, the dualism of nature 
and knowledge vanishes. The additional pages intercallated 
in the final chapter are devoted to discussing the self-con- 
sciousness of the absolute. The difficulty which arises from 
affirming that the absolute is self-complete, while incon- 
ceivably separable from any form of finite being, and yet 
that the finite has no independent existence, Prof. Watson 
solves by the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He differs from 
Green in assigning individuality to finite things—finite 
living beings. Green was never consistent in saying that 
there is but one Individual. Prof. Watson seems to think 
that, should he deny individuality to a man, he would im- 
plicitly deny a man’s reality, and fall into pantheism. Ob- 
viously, this need not be the necessary conclusion. 


The criticism previously made in these columns at the 


time of the publication of the first edition of this work, 
still stands unsatisfied. It isthe objection that this presen- 
tation of Christianity is too brief and of Idealism too long. 
While it is quite true that such a presentation of Christianity 
is best made in the terms of the Evangelists, a more ex- 
tended account of Christ and his teachings in relation to the 
questions raised in the philosophical discussion would be 
useful. Besides, since Prof. Watson believes in the devel- 
opment of theologic thought under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, some account of the historical development 
of Christian thought might well find place here. From this 
and from some other books recently written, it seems possi- 
ble that the revived Hegelianism at Oxford is bound to play 
an important part in the drama of modern philosophic re- 
ligious thought. Prof. Watson’s book, as we have already 
said, is important and valuable. It deserves careful study 
and the appreciation of thoughtful men, lay and clerical. 
With all its limitations and inequalities it is an excellent re- 
Statement of Green’s philosophy, with some applications of 
the same to the religious thought of the Christian Church. 


Mr. Joaquin Miller’s publishers write us that they have not 
heard from the poet for three months. All they know of him is 
that he climbed the Chilkoot Pass and shot the White Horse 
Rapids. At present he is supposed to be on a little steamer 


frozen fast in the Yukon River. 
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‘* History of Dogma’’ 
By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans. from the third German edition by 
Neil Buchanan,. Vol. Ill, Roberts Bros. 

THE First section of Prof. Harnack’s ‘‘ Dogmenge- 
schichte” is concluded in this volume of the translation, 
and the second begun. The reader gathers from the first 
part of the book that with Athanasius the rational period of 
Christian theologic thought was closed. Is this entirely 
true? Gregory of Nyssa and John of Damascus in the east, 
Augustine, Abelard and Eugena in ‘the west, thought with 
some freedom. Indeed, the scholastics, especially the Nom- 
inalists, were free thinkers, free as Athanasius; so also 
were Eckehart, Ruysbroeck and their school. The first part 
of Dr. Harnack’s work treats of the origin of ecclesiastical 
dogma and the second of the development of the tradition 
of the Church. While to some extent the origin and de- 
development of Christian dogma may be justly treated as 
treated here—that is, as the setting-forth of certain concepts 
and their subsequent logical or illogical development of the 
same from within, —yet it is only fair to take notice of those 
foreign elements which from the first entered the stream of 
Christian theologic thought and fouled its waters. Phil- 
osophy came from Greece and law from Rome, and they 
both entered the great stream of Christian thought and 
colored it. There was a still further source of contamina- 
tion of Christian doctrine, and that was the survival of 
myths and folk-lore in the minds of the recipients of Christ- 
ian teaching. A most striking, romantic and mystical in- 
stance of this will be found in the interaction of the iegend 
of the Holy Grail and the dogma of the Holy Eucharist. It 
verily seems like presumption to complain of Prof. Harnack, 
the greatest living historian of dogma; nevertheless, it does 
seem to the writer that custom and folk-lore have been 
powerful forces, not yet spent, in the development of Christ- 
tian dogma, and that historians of Christian doctrine have 
rather neglected the due consideration of the same. 





A New-Old Classic 
The Poems of Bacchylides. British Museum. 

THE world is not so rich in classics that it should fail to re- 
joice at the recovery of the poems of Bacchylides, just published 
by the British Museum under the editorship of Dr. Frederic G. 
Kenyon. Twenty poems, making a total of a little more than a 
thousand lines, may seem a trifle to some who are thinking of the 
thousands of volumes tumbling from our presses, but neverthe- 
less the recovery of so much of the work of this great Greek 
lyrist is decidedly the most important find made in many years. 
Its effect must be a reawakening of interest in the much berated 
classics, by supplying the demand for “something new "—even 
though that “something” is twenty-five hundred years old. 
The poems are new to the modern world, because they have 
been lost since the year 500. Bacchylides wrote during the fifth 
century B. C., being a cotemporary, and at times a competitor, 
of Pindar. 

The copy ofthe Odes now brought to light was made about 
50 B.C., as nearly as can be determined by the character of the 
hand appearing in the papyrus-roll. Dr. Kenyon states that the 
papyrus was found in Egypt by some of the natives and then 
acquired by the British Museum. When brought thither it con- 
sisted of two hundred pieces varying in size from strips twenty 
inches long and four and a half columns wide, to bits bearing 
but one or two letters. These were joined together, forming 
three sections of the roll, measuring altogether fourteen feet 
nine inches. It appears that a part of the roll was not found, 
but that which was discoveerd and put together contained twenty 
poems, the shortest of which was fourteen lines in length, the 
longest two hundred. 

These odes differ widely from those of Pindar, not so much 
in form as in style and language. It had been supposed, judging 
from the Pindaric odes; that complexity was a necessary quality in 
Greek lyrical poetry, but Bacchylides disproves this altogether by 
the simplicity and directness of his compositions. In several in- 
stances we now have odes by Bacchylides and Pindar written 
for the same occasion, affording an opportunity for a comparison 
between the two, of which classical scholars will not be slow to 
avail themselves. But besides the fourteen “ epinikian” odes. 
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composed in honor of the victors at the Isthmian, Nemean and 
Olympic games, we have six pzans or hymns, the only perfect 
specimens of these purely lyrical compositions that have been 
found. 

In the epinikian odes is found a skilful use of Greek, with 
spirited descriptions of the games and their victors. Bacchy- 
lides may not be as original as Pindar, but he is more lucid and 
at times most vivid. He is profoundly patriotic, citing as special 
praise of Lachon (a victor at Olympia) that he «« gave Ceos fame,” 
and in the second ode he bids Fame “ bear to holy Ceos news of 
Melas’ victory” at Nemea. Bacchylides was a native of the 
island of Ceos, hence his enthusiasm. In the third ode he gives 
us a new legend about Croesus, claiming that instead of being 
burned on the pyre by his conqueror, he himself built the pyre 
before his palace, ascended it with his wife and daughters and 
reproaching the gods for their ingratitude in permitting the 
Persians to take his capital, ordered the pyre to be lighted. Zeus, 
however, sent a great storm which extinguished the flames and 
Apollo bore him off to live in peace among the happy Hyper- 
boreans. The chief interest centres, however, in the hymns. 
These are dramatic, picturesque, impressionist in style. They 
are devoid of the formal character of the epinikian odes, freer in 
movement up to the climax, when the odes abruptly end. The 
fifteenth offers what might be termed a living picture of Mene- 
laus about to plead for justice at the hand of the Trojans, 
Menelaus comes to the agora, the Trojans are assembled, he 
stands forth to speak and the poem closes. It is a new 
method, doubtless to be immediately imitated by some of our 
versifying novelty-seekers. If they succeed as well as Bacchy- 
lides does, no one will object; but will they? 

Limitations of space prevent a full discussion of all these re- 
markable lyrics; but the seventeenth is so interesting, in many 
ways, that it should be touched upon, at least. It is the longest 
(132 lines), the best preserved and the most dramatic of this 
group. It bears the title, «The Youths and Theseus,” and con- 
tains a new version of the Minotaur legend, explaining for the 
first time the paintings upon two famous vases, the cylix of 
Euphronius in the Louvre and the great amphora of Clitias and 
Ergotimus at Florence (the Francois vase). The opening lines 
of this ode are reproduced here both in the original uncial char- 
acters of the papyrus, and in modern Greek as arranged by the 
editor. 





HI@EOI [KAI] @HSETS. 
KYANOTIPWPAM[.JNNAYCMENEKTY[ 
OHCEAAICETITL.JT’ATAAOYCAFOYCA 
KOYPOYCIAONQD[.] 
KPHTIKONTAMNENTIEAALOC: 
5 THAAYTEIrAP{. .JoAPET 
BOPHIAITIITNO[.JAYPAI 
KAY TACEKATITIL.JAEMAITIAOCAGANL 
KNICENT . MINGKEAP 
IMEPAM . . KOCOEA 
10 KYTIPIAO.... AA@LJA- 
kvavomp@pa ulé]v vads, uevéxtu[mov] orp. a. 
Oncéa dis Ext[a] t ayNaovs dyovca 
cxovpous ladvaf[r), 
Kpnrixov rapve nékayos 
tyravyéti yap [év] paper 
Bopniar xirvoly] atvpar 
klurds &xati m[o]hepatyidos ‘ABav[as]. 
«kviocev te Mivai Kéap 


iufeplaulwv]«xos Geas 
Koézpidofs aivja dwpa: 


It was performed by a Cean chorus (according to a reference 
inthe poem), perhaps, as Dr. Kenyon suggests, on the occasion 
of a deputation being sent from Ceos to attend an Athenian 
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festival. It opens with the «* Twice seven beautiful” youths and 
maidens on board the « dark-prowed ship steadfast in battle-din ” 
with Theseus going from Athens with Minos. The captives are 
to be offered to the Minotaur, but Minos takes a fancy to one of 
the maidens, who appeals to Theseus for protection. Theseus 
interferes and Minos accepts his challenge. The latter offers to 
prove his own divine origin by a sign from Zeus and defies © 
Theseus to establish his descent from the sea-gods by bringing 
up from the depths of the sea a ring, which he casts overboard, 
Zeus responds to his son’s prayer by a flash of lightning, and 
Theseus promptly springs into the sea. Minos rejoices, think- 
ing that he is rid of his rival; but Theseus is borne by dolphins 
to the halls of Amphitrite, where he is given the ring, a robe and 
a chaplet. He then returns triumphant, reappearing by the 
side of the ship to the exultation of his companions and the con- 
fusion of Minos, depicted upon the Frangois vase. Here the 
poem ends with an address to Apollo. 

There can be no doubt that in the poems ot Bacchylides we 
have really recovered a classic. 





‘¢The History of Mankind’’ 
By Prof. Friederich Ratzel, Translated from the second German edition 
by A. J. Butler, M. A. Vol. lI. The Macmillan Co. 

THE SECOND VOLUME of Prof. Ratzel’s popular anthropology 
fills one with mingled pleasurc and regret—as did the first. The 
same abundance of material, the same disorder, the same in- 
sularity of treatment as characterized the earlier volume are 
here. Seldom is credit given to other workers in the same field. 
This volume treats of the cultured races of America, the Arctic 
races, and the Africans. The geographical area implied con- 
tains the greater part of contemporary primitive culture. Both for 
the inductive study of the Americans, and for the illustration of 
their culture, Prof. Ratzel was not favorably located; but no mu- 
seums have richer stores of African folk material than those of 
Germany, and in especial the Ethnographical Museum of Ber- 
lin, which for most purposes is admirably classified. Conse- 
quently the African section of this book is superior to the Amer- 
ican. Could the author have availed himself of the collections in 
the National Museum at Washington, D. C.; had he made thor- 
ough use of the publications of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, the best of their kind in the world; had the works ot 
our leading Americanist, Dr. D. G. Brinton, been more familiar 
to him, his book would have been the more valuable. Relative 
to the possible extinction of the North American Indian, he 
rightly assigns it in part to economic causes. Is there not some 
evidence that the dying-out of tribes began before the immigration 
of the Europeans ? The empiresof Peru and Mexico were toppling 
on the verge of ruin when the Spaniards appeared. In short, 
the space given to the description of the native American culture 
is too small to permit of adequate treatment. We have hardly 
more than en outline somewhat inaccurately drawn. 

More than half the volume is given to a description of the 
African peoples. Here is room for’ ethnological disputation. 
Prof. Ratzel has a right to his own theories of the African racial 
interrelations. It is gratifying to find that he recognizes that the 
primitive culture of Africa has more than once, and in more than 
one spot, undergone disintegration and recrudescence. Due 
recognition of the remarkable qualities of intellect and character 
of many persons of the African tribes we are gratified to find. 
The negro religious concepts have not yet received careful at- 
tention, in accordance with scientific method. A comparative 
study of the myths and folk-lore of Africa has convinced the 
writer that the African idea of God is neither as crude nor as 
formless as Ratzel and many others have asserted. The negro 
has in more than one instance shown himself to be capable of a 
high degree of spirituality, both in thought and life. We must 
not be misled by the clumsy and grotesque forms of their re- 
ligious expression. It would probably be as unjust to take some 
of the Christian hymns and allegories—even theologies—liter- 
ally, as to take literally the African fetishes, sacred dances and 
myths. The peculiar anthropological theories of the author do 
not characterize to any extent the contents of this volume. Since 
Africa has always been knownvand accessible to the rest of the 
world, its inhabitants may at all times have been influenced by 
foreign culture. One of the problems of anthropology is to show 
why these external influences produced so little result. This 
point Prof. Ratzel does not here broach. We await the next 
volume with interest, in order to read his conclusions. 
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New Books and New Editions 

‘SPECIMENS of the Pre-Shakesperian Drama,” edited by Prof. 
J. M. Moaly of Brown University, is a new issue in the Atheneum 
Press Series, and the first of three volumes to be devoted to the 
subject. It begins with fragments illustrating the early liturgical 
tropes and plays in Latin and English. These are followed by 
samples of the Norwich, Coventry, Chester and other Whit- 
sun plays, the York Corpus Christi plays, the Hegge, Townley, 
and Brome plays, all on scriptural themes; Robin Hood and St. 
George plays; five ‘“ moralities;” Heywood’s “The Foure Pp;” 
and Bale’s “ Kynge Johan.” These, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, make a volume of nearly 650 pages. It is a valu- 
able addition to the limited educational literature in this particular 
field of collegiate study. “SELECTIONS from Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur,” edited by Prof. W. E. Mead of Wes- 
leyan University, is another volume of the Atheneum Press 
Series. The text is that of Caxton’s edition of 1485, as reprinted 
by Sommer. The notes are brief but sufficient, and “ not pri- 
marily linguistic,” the «« Morte d’Arthur” being chiefly valuable 
«as a noble piece of literature.” The glossary includes all words 
likely to be unfamiliar to the modern reader or student. Prof. 
Kittredge of Harvard contributes some valuable matter to the 
introduction and the notes. (Ginn & Co.) 
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‘PRACTICAL HINTS for Young Writers, Readers and Book- 
buyers,” by Mr. F. L. Knowles, is true to its title. In less than 
seventy-five pages it condenses a large amount of useful informa- 
tion and instruction on the subjects of which it professes to treat. 
The author is evidently a school teacher, but his hints and sug- 
gestions are remarkably free from pedantry. More than half the 
book is devoted to composition, and the advice on the choice and 
combination of words, the use of figurative language, etc., is 
eminently sensible. The remainder is given to hints about books 
and reading, and is equally judicious. Here and there we might 
differ with Mr. Knowles concerning certain authors and books, 
but on these points probably no two authors or critics would be 
entirely in accord. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) LADY JACK- 
son’s history of ‘‘ The Court of the Tuileries ” from the Restora- 
tion to the flight of Louis Philippe, makes two pretty volumes of 
convenient size, bound in dark blue, sprinkled with feurs de lys 
in gold. Each volume contains eight separately printed portraits, 
for the most part copied from good engravings or etchings. Thus 
the portrait of Mme. Campan which serves as frontispiece to the 
first volume is photo-etched after the etching made by Mercier 
from a miniature painting, that of Mme. de Stael is trom an en- 
graving after Gérard’s portrait, and that of Mme. Recamier is 
after a mezzotint by Ritchie. These reproductions are decidedly 
better than the average of their kind. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
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“‘ PASTORAL INFLUENCE in the English Drama,” by Horace 
‘Smith, Ph.D., instructor in the University of Pennsylvania, is a 
pamphlet of 106 pages, discussing the nature and sources of the 
English pastoral drama; the plays affected, but not dominated 
by the pastoral influence ; and the pastoral dramas proper. In 
the former class arg put among others Shakespeare’s “« As You 
Like It” and Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd ;” and in the latter Fletcher's 
«Faithful Shepherdess,” Randolph’s « Amyntas,” and others. 
The paper contains much information on the subject, with some 
keen criticism. (Baltimore : Modern Language Association.) 
“* THE WAR of the Theatres,” by Prot. J. H. Penniman, one of the 
publications of the University of Pennsylvania (Vol. iv. No. 3), is 
a critical study of the group of.Elizabethan plays connected with 
the famous quarrel of Jonson and Marston. There are fifteen 
of these plays, including six of Jonson’s (if he wrote a part of «« The 
Spanish Tragedy”), five of Marston's, two of Dekker's, one of 
uncertain authorship, and Shakespeare’s ‘“* Troilus and Cressida,” 
which some critics—on insufficient evidence, in the opinion of 
Prof. Penniman—believe to be the “ purge” referred to in the 
«Return from Parnassus” as given to Jonson by Shakespeare. 
No play or character of Shakespeare’s can be clearly shown to 
have any reference to this dramatic quarrel, and the allusion to 
him in the “Return from Parnassus” seems to us hopelessly 
inexplicable. (Ginn & Co.) 
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’ THE FAMILIAR gold cloth cover of the bound volumes of Zhe 
Century encloses, for the last half of 1897, as.varied a mass of 
reading-matter as is to be found in any of the preceding three 
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and fifty volumes. Many of the stories and articles given here in 
full or in their closing chapters have already reappeared in book- 
form. Such are Dr. Mitchell’s chef d’euvre, « Hugh Wynne,” 
Mrs. Catherwood’s «Days of Jeanne D’arc” and Mrs. Pope's 
amusing extravaganza, ‘‘Up the Matterhorn in a Boat”; and 
such Gen. Porter’s «Campaigning with Grant” and Gen. Scho- 
field’s «‘ Forty-Six Years in the Army.” But there is much, also, 
that has not thus reappeared ; and there are innumerable illus- 
trations, some of them up to the highest standard of this maga- 
zine which has done so much to develop, foster and improve the 
art of America. Of these the best are, of course, Cole’s engrav- 
ings from the Old English Masters. St. Gaudens (apropos of 
the Shaw memorial), Charles Keene and Miss Bessie Potter are 
the subjects of articles in which art in one or another of its 
phases is the theme. ‘While the magazines are, as a rule, 
bound up in two semi-annual volumes, S¢. Nicholas is supposed 
to appear in one. It is hard to see why the two separate 
cloth-covered volumes should be called « parts” instead of vol- 
umes, but if the publishers wish it, there is no reason why they 
should not be humored. So long as they give us so rich a table- 
of-contents as we find in the two vol we mean parts !—for 
1897, no one will care much what they call them. Here, too, 
we find many things so good that serial publication was not 
enough to supply the demand for them—* Master Skylark” for 
instance, ‘“‘ The Last Three Soldiers” and «Miss Nina Barrow.” 
But we cannot begin to tell the tale of tidbits for the critical 
palate of youth, served up anew in these two showy dishes. 
(The Century Co.) 
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THE devotional booklet called «The Potter’s Wheel,” by Dr. 
John Watson, is so different from the tales of the Scotch writer 
lan Maclaren, that it might have been better to print his true 
name, not his pen-name, on the title-page. Books of this kind 
seem to the unprejudiced onlooker supererogatory ; they only 
repeat again and again what has already been said with equal 
force and conviction. For the doubter they have no value, be- 
cause their reasoning is based upon the very faith which the 
doubter does not possess. Occasionally one of them appeals to 
all mankind through the universality ofits thought; but of such Dr. 
Watson’s book is not. It is illogical, of course, since faith is greater 
than logic, and the consolation it offers must seem to many but 
as astone. In fact, the book is commonplace, without beauties 
of any kind that cannot be found elsewhere as well. A little over 
a year ago there was published a little book by an American 
clergyman, which is as remarkable as Dr. Watson’s is unimpor- 
tant. That booklet, «The Shadow Christ,” appeals to all 
thinking beings—believers, agnostics, atheists; it has thought, it 
has imagination, it has philosophy, it has faith, hope and charity. 
What we mean may be best understood by comparing the chapter 
on Job in that booklet with Dr. Watson's on “ Perplexing Provi- 
dences.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘THE DISTRICT SCHOOL As IT Was,” by the Rev. Warren 
Burton, has been reprinted—an honor it well deserved. Origin- 
ally published in 1833, this entertaining account of the author's 
early education, which began in 1804 and ended in 1818, gradu- 
ally dropped from sight, although more than one edition was 
called for on its first appearance. We find here the blind old 
method of memorizing and all the other detective methods of 
education in the beginning of this century; we also find the dif- 
ferent teachers, most of them blissfully unaware of their own un- 
fitness, walking in the ways their predecessors had followed, and 
ranging from sympathetic mentors to sullen tyrants. It is inter- 
esting to study the remarkable system of education in vogue at 
the time, and to compare it with the theory and practice of to- 
day, although in our public schools the latter is not always equal 
to the former. The book, which closes with the author's ‘“Sup- 
plication to the People of the United States” in regard to certain 
mispronunciations, and witha series of amusing pages from old 
spellers, has been edited by Clifton Johnson. The illustrations 
are cuts from old spellers and other books of the period. The 
Rev. Mr. Burton, be it added, was born at Wilton, N. H., in 1800, 
and died at Salem, Mass., in 1866. He himself taught school for 
several terms, and was ordained a Unitarian minister in 1828, 
holding pulpits in Washington, Keene and Nashua, N. H., and 
Hingham, Waltham, Worcester and Boston, Mass. Asa picture 
of child-life in the early days of the Republic his book has an 
enduring value. (Lee & Shepard.) 











Rhyme of Rhymes 
(Longman’s Magazine) 
WILD on the mountain peak the wind 
Repeats its old refrain, 
Like ghosts of mortals who have sinned, 
And fain would sin again. 


For ‘wind’ I do not rhyme to ‘ mind,’ 
Like many mortal men. 
‘Again’ (when one reflects) 'twere kind 
To rhyme as if ‘ agen.’ 
I never met a single soul 
Who spoke of ‘ wind’ as ‘ wined,’ 
And yet we use it, on the whole, 
To rhyme to ‘ find’ and ‘ blind.’ 


We say, ‘ Now don’t do that agen,’ 
When people give us pain; 

In poetry, nine times in ten, 
In rhymes to ‘ Spain’ or ‘ Dane.’ 

Oh, which is wrong or which is right? 
Oh, which is right or wrong? 

The sounds in prose familiar, quite, 
Or those we meet in song? 


To hold that ‘love’ can rhyme to ‘ prove’ 
Requires some force of will, 

Yet in the ancient lyric groove 
We meet them rhyming still. 


This was our learned fathers’ wont 
In prehistoric times. 

We follow it, or if we don’t, 
We oft run short of rhymes. 


ANDREW LANG. 


The Lounger 


_ Just How mucu of a popular success Mr. Laurence Irving's 

play, ‘‘ Peter the Great,” has made at the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 

don, itis hard to say. From the many criticisms I have read, 

F judge that there is a great deal of strength and some weak- 

hess in the play, and that it 

gives Sir Henry Irving an op- 

portunity for strong and pic- 

turesque acting. The greatest 
fault of the play seems to be its 
gloominess. The only relief to 
this is the bit of humor fur- 
nished by Miss Terry, who 
makes of the Empress Cathe- 
rine a sort of Russian Sans- 
Géne. My readers will be in- 
terested in the success of two 
Americans in Sir Henry's 
company—Mr. Robert Taber 
and Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
whose engagement to the 
young playwright, Mr. Laur- 
ence Irving, has just been an- 
nounced. Of the former, Zhe 
Daily Chronicle says:—« Mr. 
Robert Taber is a decided ac- 
quisition to the company. He 
Speaks and bears himself well, and has the gift of indicating 
more than he is permitted to say. -His success as Alexis was the 
Mote tarked for the reason that the ill-fated Tsarevitch vir- 
inaintains the same demeanor throughout—that of a man 
nows he is being hunted to death and has not the strength 
of will to face his foes.” | 
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Miss TerRRY AS CATHERINE (AcT L.) 


THE CRITIC of The Daily Mail is even more complimentary:— 
“« The finest work was contributed by Mr. Robert Taber, a new- 
comer from America. Curiously reminiscent ofthe Mr. Hermann 
Vezin of twenty years ago, he instantly awakened interest in 
Alexis by a quiet intensity and the crystal clear conception of a 
most complex and difficult part. A more striking and original 
performance has not been seen in London for many a day.” 
A 
THE NEw YEAR'S Youth's Companion has reason to be proud 
of itself. Its piéce de résistance is an article on Arthur Henry 
Hallam by his friend and admirer, the Right Hon. William E. 
Gladstone. It was in the summer of 1896 that Mr. Rideing told 
me,. in London, that he had just secured, during a visit at Hawar- 
den, an article by Mr. Gladstone. He did not tell me what the 
article was, but I knew by the expression of his eye that he was 
pretty well pleased. The paper is all that one would expect 
from a man of Mr. Gladstone’s character. It is dignified and 
enthusiastic. A man who has such tributes as this and Tenny- 
son’s most famous poem to keep his memory green, must have 
indeed been exceptional. ‘‘ He resembled,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘‘a passing emanation from some other and less darkly checkered: 
world.” : 
ag) 
A FITTING COMPANION to the paper on Hallam is one on 
« Gladstone at Eighty-eight,” by Mr. Rideing, In the latter Mr. 
Gladstone is reported to have said, apropos of international copy- 
right:—‘ What should it matter where a book is printed? A 
book is made in the head.” Mr. Rideing reports Mr. Gladstone 
as being unmatched in history, by any man of his age, in physical 
or mental vigor. His figure has “lost some of its unbending 
strength ” and his eyes have grown “ pale and dim,” but except 
for these drawbacks, he preserves to a degree that amazes one 
the qualities of his prime. No matter how one may differ from 
Mr. Gladstone in politics, one cannot but think that he was well 
named when called the Grand Old Man. 


Ce 


IT 1s NOT generally known that Mr. Gladstone at an early 
period in his career was the founder of a colony in North 
Australia, yet such was the case. Nothing remains of this 
colony to-day but the town of Gladstone, which was to have been 
its metropolis, and a book, the history of «‘ The Gladstone Col- 
ony,” by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M. P., of which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 


is the publisher. OPS: 4 
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Ir 18 INTERESTING to read some ot the versions of Omar's 
quatrains, just to see how immeasurably FitzGerald o’ertopped 
them all. Here is the prose of one quatrain, done by Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy:—« Give me a flagon of red wine, a book of 
verses, a loaf of bread and a little idleness. If with such store I 
might sit by thy dear side in some lonely place, I should deem 
myself happier than a king in his kingdom.” Then comes 
‘Whinfield, who puts it into literal rhyme:— 


‘‘Give me a skin of wine, a crust of bread, 
A pittance bare, 2 book of verse to read; 
With thee, O love to share my lowly roof, 
I would not take the Sultan’s realm instead.” 


Then comes Mr. Le Gallienne, who sees FitzGerald and goes 
him several worse:— 


‘*O come, my love, the spring is in the land! 
Take wine, and bread, and book of verse in hand, 
And sit with me and sing in the green shade: 
Green little home amid the desert sand.” 


And last of all FitzGerald himself, who alone shows real 
imspiration:— 
‘¢ Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow.” 


But: even FitzGerald improved upon himself in the fourth edition 
of kis immortal work:— 


‘‘ A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!” 


‘Let the Le Galliennes disport themselves with FitzGerald’s 
verse. 
‘the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.” 


. sg! 


MOVED by the announcement that instead of breaking a bottle 
of wine over the bow of the Japanese warship Kasagi, launched 
at the Cramps’ shipyard on Thursday, Miss Long, daughter 
ef the Secretary of the Navy, would loose a white pigeon, a well- 
known poet sends me this graceful quatrain:— 

O Land of the Isles in the ocean afar, 

O lovers of symbol—of Beauty, of Worship, of Love! 


The symbol we choose you (launching a strong ship of war): 
A maid shall gelease to you Peace in the form of a dove. 


we, 


M. Zoua has the courage of his convictions, if ever a man had. 
By his open letter to President Faure, in the Aurore, denouncing 
the French army as corrupt and the persecution of the Jewish 
officer Dreyfus as malicious and disingenuous, he has flung him- 
self in the face of an enraged nation, always afraid of being be- 
trayed, and periodically infuriated by the prosperity of the Jews. 
What will be the upshot of the Government’s acceptance of his 
challenge to prosecute him, no one can tell. It is believed that 


public opinion, now expressing itself in riots in Paris and else- 
where, would approve the imprisonment of the famous author. 
The writing of the open letter that has stirred up a nation ot 
hornets, followed by only a few weeks the delivery of M. Zola’s 
address at the grave of Daudet, published in this week's Critic. 
Nothing could be less alike than the two compositions. 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

What we Know of the Life of Shakespeare and Contempo- : 
rary Authors.—The Baconian heretics lay much stress on ‘the 
fact that we know so little of the life of Shakespeare, and many 
intelligent people (like a New York correspondent to whom I 
have devoted another note) appear to think that there is some- 
thing exceptional in this. I do not know that any writer on the 
Baconian delusion or on the life of Shakespeare has taken the 
trouble to show that it is byno means exceptional. The biogra- 
phies of the great majority of literary men of that time, especially: 
the dramatists, are as meagre as Shakespeare's. 

In the latest sketch of the lives of Beaumont and Fletcher (in 
the excellent «« Mermaid Series”), the first sentence is:—‘ Beau- 
mont and Fietcher, though not of obscure origin, like the greater 
number af their fellow dramatists, yet afford no exception to the 
general rule in the obscurity that surrounds their lives. Those 
who desire to see all the information that can be collected con- 
cerning either poet” are referred to Mr. Dyer's introduction to 
his edition of their works. 

The volume of the same series devoted to Webster and Tour- 
neur begins thus:—“ Nothing is known about the lives of John 
Webster and Cyril Tourneur. We are ignorant where they were 
born and where they died,” etc. The reader can look up for 
himself the history of Marlowe, Massinger, Middleton, and 
others; and he will find the record much the same. 

This is true also of other great authors than dramatists. Prof. 
Hales begins his introduction to the ‘Globe ” edition of Spenser 
thus:—* The life of Spenser is wrapt in a similar obscurity to 
that which hides from us his great predecessor Chaucer, and his 
still greater contemporary Shakespeare. As in the case of Chaucer, 
our principal external authorities are a few meagre entries in offi- 
cial documents, and such facts as'may be gathered from his works. 
The birth-year of each poet is determined by inference. The cir- 

cumstances in which each died are amatter of controversy. What 
sure information we have of the intervening events of the life of 
each one is scanty and interrupted.” 

The space allowed me here forbids further illustrations, but, 
as I have intimated, the reader can find plenty of them for him- 
self. If he does mof find that this ignorance concerning the lives 
of literary men in the Elizabethan age is the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, I shall be happy to hear from him. If I am right, it 
follows that no argument as to the authenticity of the works of 
Shakespeare can be based upon the lack of information concern- 
ing the man. Even if the similar instances I have given were 
exceptional, the fact that the men wrote the works ascribed to 
them is not disputed (except by the few “cranks” who tell us 
that Bacon was the author of many other plays and poems of the 
time besides Shakespeare's), and there can be no good reason 
why Shakespeare should be made an exception to the exception. 

The Baconians also make a point of the facts that no manu- 
scripts of Shakespeare's are in existence, and that so few refer- 
ences to his personality (aside from his works) are to be found im 

historical and other literature of the time; but it could easily 
be shown, if my limits allowed, that these facts ‘are no more ex- 
ceptional than the one which I have taken as the subject of this 
note. 


Fiction 

THE stories contained in Octave Thanet's “Book of True 
Lovers” deal with conjugal affection, not with the passion of 
youth. Their scene is laid in the region which the autho: has 
made her own, and their surroundings are humble, with the ex- 
ception of the case of Sir Guy the Neuter. Originally published 
in divers periodicals, the tales fulfilled their mission when printed 
there. Neither their treatment nor the instances quoted are 
particularly deserving of a permanent form. Surely, the author 
might have told of married love in a stronger, more moving way; 
«The Captured Dream” comes very near. what such a story 
should be. However, she informs us that she tells her readers 
of « the joys and sorrows, the adventures and misadventures of 
divers true lovers” she has known, and opines that marriage “is 
as a fire or an ireful acid, releasing all the volatile and unsub- 
stantial elements of love, and leaving only the pure gold of the 
heart.” She has an attractive subject, and a right to pursue her 
inquiries. Perhaps she will meet other couples whose experi- 
ences are better worth telling. (Way & Williams.) ; 
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HOw LONG “ Lorraine” will remain Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s 
latest book, we do not care to say, since that. young writer’s 
imagination is as prolific as it is extravagant. This time he has 
turned out, not a bundle of short stories, but a novel, the title 
whereof has a double meaning, like «« The Heart of Maryland,” 
Lorraine during the German invasion of 1870 being the scene 
ef the story, and also the name of itsheroine. We have ere now 
expressed our conviction that Mr. Chambers can do much. better 
work than he is turning out, and entreat him to have some regard 
for the axiom that in art quality is always preferred to quantity. 
By this we do not mean to say that « Lorraine” is not readable; 
on the contrary, it is interesting from first page to last; but Mr. 
Chambers does so well, that the conclusion that he can do very 
much better if he will only take time and infinite pains is’ un- 
avoidable and undeniable. He has the power to produce some- 
thing better than nightmares in short stories and ephemeral 
novels; perhaps he can be persuaded some time to do his best, 
As to “Lorraine,” it contains French, German, American and 
English men and women, love and war, hatred of the Germans, 
and ‘especially of their Uhlans, and a moderately happy ending. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


“ce 


Dr. W. J. Dawson’s “ Thro’ Lattice Windows” contains, ac- 
cording to its publishers, “a picture of English village life— 
eharacter sketches which for their intimacy, realism, sympathy 
and fine feeling. are as remarkable as any product of the so-called 
Scotch school, without the difficult dialect.” This pronounce- 
ment needs modification. The stories are remarkable for noth- 
ing in particular: they not only lack the « difficult Scotch dialect,” 
but also several of the good qualities claimed for them. The book 
belongs to that ever-growing class which does neither good nor 
harm, leaving no impression of any kind, because its merits are 
too few and its faults not enough in number to distinguish it from 
scores of others. The book is dedicated, with a great flourish, to 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll—that friendly and encouraging Scotchman, 
whose ‘“ generosity in criticism” our author warmly praises. We 
do not say that “ Thro’ Lattice Windows” is unreadable; we 
only state that he who leaves it unread loses nothing. The com- 
parison invited by the publishers brings home vividly to the reader 
the many good reasons, artistic and sentimental, why the Scottish 
school has conquered so readily a reading public wherever Eng- 
lish is read. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 


ee 


MR. W. W. Jacogs won recognition with « Many Cargoes.” 


His recent volume, ‘‘ The Skipper’s Wooing, and The Brown 
Man’s Servant,” will worthily rank beside it. The first of these 
two stories is deliciously humorous, the plot being not unworthy 
of Mr. Stockton. The captain, mate, cook, two sailors and cabin 
boy of the little coaster Seamew of London furnish hearty, spon- 
taneous fun from first page to last, Mr. Jacobs’s intimate knowl- 
edge of those who follow the ocean even in a coastwise vessel 
endearing him to all who have ever studied the lives and habits 
of those who go down to the deep sea, and convincing the innocent 
landlubber. The second tale is gruesome, but readable. Mr. 
Jacobs may be sure of a grateful public if in his subsequent books 
—may their number be legion—he keeps up the happy spirit 
which has so easily won for him a place among the writers who 
are sure of attention whenever they speak. (F. A. Stokes Co.)—— 
THE AUTHOR of “An Enemy to the King” has reversed the usual 
order of things by turning his successful play into a novel. The 
story smacks very strongly of «« The Three Musketeers,” which is 
praise, of course, not blame; but the hand of R. N. Stephens is 
not the hand of Alexandre Dumas. Those who love chivalry, 
— and intrigue, however, will find full measure thereof, and 
o aaee quality, in this book. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 


A) 


BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD'S “Seven on the Highway” is 
enough in its way, but that way is not the author’s best. 

¢ German stamp is very strong upon these seven stories—espe- 
cially the first one, «« Marigold-Michel,” which may be accepta- 
ble to the dreamy Teuton, but will be far from convincing to the 
sober Anglo-Saxon: The last story, “ All Sails Spread for 
Monkey Land,” is a rather weak satire on modern society, the 
embarrassing questions being asked by a visiting cherub of a 
successful minor poet who has been invited to a court function. 
Kings, ministers of state, warriors, damsels of high degree—all 
are pitilessly exposed by the heavenly visitor, who can discern 
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no advancement in the race since it lived in caves and fought 
with clubs, nor even since its still earlier ancestors lived on tree- 


,tops..and cocoanuts. The latter statement, by the way, corrobo- 


rates the theory ascribed to Darwin, who never advanced it, that 
we are descended from apes. By far the best thing in the book 
is ‘‘No Continuing City.” It stands out like a pearl of price 
among the rest of the contents, and may be taken by those who 
have no time or inclination to study the modern school of Ger- 
man story-tellers—the school of Heinz Tovote—as a brilliant 
example of its aims and methods. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Peary’s Ship and Andree’s Balloon 


The Daily Chronicle of London has published an interesting 
interview with Capt. Brown of the Windward, who brought 
Jackson and Nansen home from the frozen North. He is an 
experienced sailor, and knows the Polar Seas as well as a pilot 
knows the English Channel. As it is the Windward that will 
carry Lieut. Peary on his next voyage—thanks to the generosity 
of Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth,—American readers will be in- 
terested in Capt. Brown and his theories as to his prospect of 
reaching the Pole. In answer to a question put by the Chronicle 
representative he said:— 

“It has been shown by Mr. Jackson that Franz Josef Land is 
an archipelago of islands, not solid land running towards the 
Pole. No road here! Nansen, again, has proved that a current 
sweeps across the Polar area. Peary favored this theory when I 
first met him, that being in the Arctic. Well, my judgment is 
that, with our present means of locomotion, the idea which Nan- 
sen followed is the one most likely to yield success.” 

“How would you express it?” 

“Work with nature. He put off from the west side of the 
Siberian Islands. He wished, however, to start from the east 
side, and I should aim strongly at that. Then, your drift would 
take you more directly across the Pole.” 

“Which some day, no doubt, will be discovered?” 

“Surely. If not by this generation, then by another, whea 
fresh means of locomotion have been devised.” 

The picture of Andrée’s balloon reproduced herewith is re- 
duced from an engraving five or six times as large, which has 
been distributed widely by foreign governments in those Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions wherein it is considered likely the daring 
explorer may alight. The United States Government has declined 
to aid in the distribution of the circular, having no means availa- 
ble for the purpose, but the Geographic Society of the Pacific has 
sent it broadcast throughout Bering Sea, in Alaska, and else- 
where, by whalers, traders and Indians. Prof. Nordenskjold, the 
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ANDREES POLAR BALLOON 


Arctic explorer, has informed the Swedish Academy of Science 
that the Foreign Office has received intelligence that several 
persons worthy of credence claim to have seen Andrée’s balloon 
early in August, in British Columbia, seven miles north of Ques- 
nelle Lake, in the district of Cariboo. He regards the news as 
of sufficient importance to call for investigation. 


Mr. Lang’s Forty Immortals 
Mr. ANDREW LANG, not to be outdone by The Academy, names 
-in Longman’s Magazine a group of Forty Immortals of his own 
choosing. They are as follows :— 
Mr. Gladstone Sir W. Crookes 
Dean Farrar Lord Kelvin 
Bishop of Ripon Sir Robert Ball 
Bishop of London Mr. Robert Bridges 


Mr. Francis Galton 
Dr. Fairbairn 

Mr. Alfred Austin 
Mr. Swinburne 


Bishop of Chester Mr.S.R.Gardiner Mr. Lecky 
Mr. Ruskin Mr. E. B. Tylor Mr. Thomas Hardy 
Lord Acton Macchailean Mohr Mr. Morley 


Prof.. Masson 
. Prof. Butcher 


Mr. James Knowles Mr. Max Miiller 
Mr. Herbert Spencer Sir George Trevelyan 


Prof. Bryce Sir Henry Irving Mr. A. J. Balfour 
Prof. Jebb Mr. George Meredith Prof. Sidgwick. 
Prof. Mahaffy Mr. Leslie Stephen Mr. Frederic Harrison 


Prof. Courthope Dr. J. H. Murray 
Lord Rayleigh Mr. Binning Monro 

These gentiemen are not named because they are literary, or be- 
cause they are immortal, but largely, Mr. Lang hints, because 
they would be good at electioneering in their own oehalf, as 
French candidates for the fauteuils do. 

The Academy,.says Mr. Lang, “ would consist of these names, 
or of a list very like this. Where, my impetuous young literary 
friends, are your lions of the interview, and the advertisement, 
and the paragraph? They are not in it, and would not be in it. 
There is not one literary gent in the Forty, unless Mr. Stephen 
and Mr. Harrison may accept that title. There are only two or 
three writers whose books have any kind of popularity. Now, if 
we had an Academy in England, angry passions would arise in 
popular and other breasts. Unkind things would be written 
every day about my Immortals, and about whomsoever they chose 
to fill a vacant place. He would be a cleric, a professor, a peer, 
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or a scientific character; he would never be a creation of ‘booms’ 
and puffs, never an idol of the circulating libraries, or a pillar 
of the six-shilling novel at the bookstalls. I do:not say that pop- 


‘ular novelists and minor poets in limited editions always deserve 


exclusion. Very far from it. There are’ pleasant writers in the 
French Academy—M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemattre, 
for example—but they would have rather less chance in our 
country. My list, I repeat, is not that which I would make to suit 
my private taste, and ladies are omitted in deference to French 
precedent. 

“ Of one thing I am certain: an English Academy would not 
lend a breath of favoring gale to many of the writers whose 
names, like patent soaps and fountain pens, and, for the same 
reason, are most familiar to ‘ the reading public.’ Nonconformist, 
dissenting, unofficial academies would have to be got up for the 
benefit of these persons of genius. Everything would be jealousy 
and envy; and then imagine the pleasure of going.canvassing ! I 
think of presenting myself, for instance, before Lord Kelvin—or 
Mr. Max Miiller—or a bishop, unless he were an old friend of 
unregenerate days. Long-haired poets would get little encour- 
agement out of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the clergy would soon 
dispose of your emancipated novelists. Mr. Henley soliciting the 
vote and interest of a bishop would be an example of unappreciated 
greatness. Many of the academicians would never haye heard 
the names of the literary candidates. Then the books that would 
be couronnés—the literary gentleman would never have heard of 
them. In brief, an academy does not exist in the interests of what 
the public calls literature, but in the interests of learning, re- 
search, science, style and such trifles. The French Academy has 
refused to sit in judgment on music-hall songs and assign a prize 
to the best. Thus do they regard their austere duties.” 


The Passing of ‘‘ Garden and Forest ’’ 


e THE FACT that Garden and Forest has died is a public mis- 
fortune. Its literary excellence made it pleasant reading for any 
one who chanced upon it. Its scientific and artistic competence 
made it invaluable to all who cared for the important subjects 
with which it dealt—forestry, horticulture, and landscape-gar- 
dening. And it was recognized by other journals throughout the 
country as a safe and inspiring guide in their treatment of these 
matters. But the public did not support it, and so, after ten 
years of useful and honored but not financially successful ex- 
istence, it has died. There is nothing to take its place, as there 
had been nothing to fill that place, even partially, since Andrew 
J. Downing’s Horticulturalist came to an end with his own un- 
timely death in 1852. 

It cannot be supposed that such a journal was started with 
commercial profit in view. Two horticultural. journals of a 
high class have long existed in England, and are valuable to their 
owners as well as to the public. But conditions are different 
here. The weekly editions of our chief daily papers furnish much 
horticultural information; trade journals and professional journals 
of a lower type than Garden and Forest supplement them; and 
the local papers and “ patent insides” all over the country are 
quick to draw such information from their betters as they think 
their readers demand. Thus the possible circulation of a journal 
like Garden and Forest is cut down, and more and more in 
proportion as the public grows interested in its themes. Never- 
theless, it should have won pecuniary support sufficient to cover 
its expenses, as well as honor and influence; and its founder and 
conductor, Prof. Charles S. Sargent of Harvard University, and 
his acting editor, the late Park Commissioner, Mr. William A. 
Stiles, deserved a clearer reward than they received. 

They have, however, been rewarded in less tangible ways. It 
cannot be doubted that the great cause of forest preservation 
has profited vastly by their efforts. Even now the nation is 
very far from realizing its importance. But it has made unmis- 
takable steps in that direction—steps which could not have been 
made but for the constant, plain, and insistent setting-forth of 
vital facts, which, as first published in Garden and Forest, 
filtered thraugh the press in almost every state. It is the same 
with landscape-gardening and the right treatment of public 
parks. And in regard to horticulture, as the organ and mouth- 
piece of the creator and guardian of the Arnold Arboretum, the 
journal has given this institution national and international fame 
and usefulness. 

It is a public misfortune that its influence in all these directions 
should have ceased; but it will bear fruit even now that it is in 
its grave. Many must have been inspired by it to think and to 


‘act for the public good; and its ten handsome volumes will long 
be regarded as a storehouse of wise principles, accurate facts, 
and inspiring ideas not elsewhere to be found. Mr. Stiles has 
gone to find, in another world, his reward for the public service 
he rendered in this and in many other ways. To Prof. Sargent 
alone the community can address its thanks for his long and de- 
voted support of a paper which the public it benefitted did not 
support; its sympathy in the disappointment he must feel at the 
demise of a paper which he must have loved as one loves only 
those things for which one diligently labors; and its congratula- 
tions that, nevertheless, many other avenues are open to him 
along which he can prosecute his invaluable work for the preser- 
vation of the forests of our country and the development of our 
artistic conscience. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago I wrote a long review ot Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke’s ‘My Long Life” (see Zhe Critic of Nov. 28, 
1896, page 344), and now that long life of more than eighty-eight 
and a half years has ended. The venerable lady died at the 
Villa Novello, in Genoa, Italy, on Thursday, the 13th of January. 
The telegraphic report gives no further particulars. The last 
note I received from her (quoted in Zhe Critic of 31 July) was 
written on the 28th of June, 1897, when she reported herself as 
«fairly well.” I mourn her loss as that of a dear personal 
friend, though I had met her face to face only once during our 
acquaintance of nearly thirty years; and I have not the heart now 
to add anything to the tribute I paid her in the review mentioned 
above. 

Besides the Shakesperian Concordance, published in 1845, 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke wrote ‘‘The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines ” (1845, often reprinted in England and America); « The 
Iron Cousin,” a novel (1854); ‘A Rambling Story,” a novel 
(1874); ‘The Trust and the Remittance,” two love stories in 
verse (1873); ‘Kit Bam’s Adventures, or the Yarns of an Old 
Mariner” (1849); ‘‘ World-Noted Women” (1857); « The Life 
. and Labors of Vincent Novello” (1862); «The Song of Drop o’ 
Wather,” a parody on “Hiawatha” (1856); ‘« Shakespeare 
Proverbs” (1848); ‘‘ Honey from the Weed,” a book of verse 
1881); «« Verse-Waifs” (1883); ‘A Score of Sonnets to One 
Object,” tributes to her husband (1884); «Centennial Biographic 
Sketch of Charles Cowden-Clarke ” (1887); «« Memorial Sonnets ” 
_(1888); «‘ My Long Life” (1896). She also edited an edition of 
Shakespeare in 1860, and other editions, in connection with her 
husband, in 1864 and 1869, the latter being copiously annotated 
—one of the best of the standard editions. With him she also 
compiled «« The Shakespeare Key” (1879), an octavo volume of 
more than 800 pages, intended as a companion to the Concord- 
ance for students and teachers—a book not so well-known in 
this country as it deserves to be. The“ Recollections of Writers ” 
(1878), a very entertaining volume, was also the joint work of 
husband and wife. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s contributions to 
periodicals, English and American, were too many to be enum- 
erated here. Among them may be mentioned “ Minnie’s Mus- 
ings” and other stories in verse (Adi the Year Round, 1866, 
1867, 1868); « An Italian Rain-Storm” (Atlantic, 1866); “ Nine 
Shakespeare Studies of Woman” (Ladies’ Companion, 1864); 
“Ten Essays on Shakespeare’s Individuality in His Characters” 
(Sharpe's London Magazine, 1851); ‘Six Essays on the Women 
of the Writers "Chaucer, Spenser, Cervantes, etc. (Ladies’ Com- 
panion, 1851); “ Leigh Hunt” (Century, 1882); and frequent 
papers on Shakespearian and other topics in the British Fournal, 
Monthly Chronicle, Temple Bar, Atheneum, People's Fournal, 
Musical Times, etc., between 1841 and 1887. W. J. R. 


The Stevenson [emorial 
To THE EpD!TorRS OF THE CRITIC:-— 


Enclosed I hand you a memorandum of the receipts and dis- 
bursements to Jan. 5, of the American Committee of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Memorial Fund. 








Total Receipts to date................- $1,394.20 
Disbursements: 
gc 8. 4 « aid dn'4, 8 $4.0 0 9.80" $141.00 
SEER RTE OE re 73-33 
Salary of Secretary............. 50.00 
264.33 
Balance on hand............ $1,129.87 
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No doubt some further subscriptions will be received and some 
further expenditures will be necessary. Nothing has yet been 
paid on account of the special edition of «Aes Triplex,” to be 
sent to subscribers of $10 or over. There will be also some other 
slight expenses. As a net result it seems clear that we shall be 
able to send to the Edinburgh Committee two hundred pounds 
sterling or more, as the American subscription to the Fund. 
We shall make our report to the Edinburgh Committee and send 
this remittance early in February. 


CHARLES FAIRCHILD, CHAIRMAN. 
38 UNION SQUARE, 8 Jan. 1898. 


Fine Arts 
American Paintings at the Union League Club 

A WELL-SELECTED loan collection of paintings by American 
artists, mostly living, was shown at the art gallery of the Union 
League Club from Jan. 13 to Jan. 15. Though small, it was 
varied, and no one school or set was over-represented. Indeed, 
if it had been a little less catholic it might have been more pleas- 
ing as an exhibition; for it is not easy for the spectator to accept 
at the same time half a dozen different sets of conventions and to 
see in half a dozen different ways. So far as was possible, how- 
ever, the pictures were so hung as to minimize the discords that 
resulted from bringing together in one small gallery such bold 
and effective painting in cold grays and purples as Mr. Winslow 
Homer's «The Light on the Sea,” and such warm color and 
delicate workmanship as Mr. Samuel Colman’s « A Dutch Farm ” 
contained. Mr. Abbott H.Thayer’s « Among the Blossoms” 
shows that that persevering artist has not yet quite attained his 
aim to model flesh with the square touch abhorred of Watts and 
Rossetti. But he is visibly drawing nearer his goal. Mr. John 
H. Twachtman’s “‘ Winter” has, we hope, found an owner who 
appreciates it. It is a delightful little idyl, and worth many acres 
of more showy painting. Another poetically conceived and 
simply executed work is Mr. Horatio Walker's ‘* Woodman After 
the Rain,” a vista through a leafless forest, with a clearing sky 
beyond, and, on the edge of the wood, a laborer with his load of 
logs. The late Homer D. Martin’s « Source of the Hudson” and 
Alexander H. Wyant’s “ Landscape” are pleasing specimens of 
an older school. While the best work was very decidedly in 
landscape, there were good figure pieces by Mr. Douglas Volk, 
Mr. Louis Moeller and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. 








Art Notes 

ALONG the exhibitions of portraits for which the season has 
been remarkable must be reckoned that of recently executed 
works by M. Raimundo de Madrazo, now open at Oehme’s gal- 
lery. This is particularly timely, as several of the painter's 
earlier works will be shown at the exhibition and sale of the 
Stewart collection later in the month, and there will be much 
interest in comparing these spirited genre pieces with the more 
careful and conscientious work which he puts into his portraits. 
Among the latter, the subjects of which are best known 
to New Yorkers are those of Mr. F. W. Roebling, Mrs. James 
A. Garland, Jr., Miss Jennings, Dr. W. M. Polk, and Miss 
Schermerhorn. 


—Some portraits in pastels by Mr. Sergeant Kendall, shown at 
the Macbeth Gallery, include clever and lifelike presentments of 
the well-known designer and decorative painter, Mr. Elihu Vedder, 
the water-colorist, Mr. George H. Clements, and the impress- 
ionist painter, Mr. August Franzen. Capt. Mahan, looking much 
more the literary man than the sailor; Mr. Joseph H. Choate and 
Dr. Charles McBurney have also been among Mr. Kendall’s 
sitters. Some of the portraits are wanting in precision and 
refinement, but not those we have named. 


Notes 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN is engaged in the preparation of his remi- 
niscences, which will begin in an early number ot 7he Aétlantic 
Monthly. These reminiscences, it is believed, will be among 
the most interesting publications of the sort that have appeared for 
many years, for the reason that few men have had so interesting 
and adventurous a career. Born and reared almost in the 
household of the Czar, he achieved distinctién as a scientific 
student. Becoming involved in the revolutionary movements in 
Russia, his property was confiscated, and he was imprisoned in 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul in St. Petersburg. After 

















jong imprisonment he escaped under most thrilling circumstances, 
and continued to preach revolution in Switzerland and later in 
France, were he was again imprisoned. Latterly he has resided 
in England, where he has written much in favor of his social 
and political theories. At present he is in this country. 





The League of Parents and Teachers, with the codperation ot 
Dean Smith, of Barnard, has issued invitations to the various wom- 
.en’s colleges for a conference to be held on January 22. The 
subject for consideration will be «The Uniformity of Entrance 
Requirements.” Reports will be heard from delegates from pre- 
paratory schools, and from representatives of the leading col- 
leges. There will be present:—Pres. Taylor of Vassar, Pres. 
Irvine of Wellesley, Dean Snow of Pembroke, Dean Irwin of 
Radcliffe, Dean Smith of Barnard and Prof. Jordan of Smith. The 
first meeting will be at 10.30 A. M., after which all the delegates 
will be entertained at a luncheon by the New York members. 
This will be followed by a concluding conference at three in the 
afternoon. 





«To the enterprise and industry of Mr. C. M. Falconer of Dun- 
dee,” says The Academy, “is due the ‘Catalogue of a Lang 
Library’; which does not mean a library conspicuous for length, 
but one consisting entirely of the works of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
For ten years has Mr. Falconer worked, and he now has a list 
mentioning 658 volumes, in which, in some capacity or other, 
Mr. Lang figures. Think of it, think of the industry it implies— 
and Mr. Lang was once called the Divine Amateur! The divi- 
sions of the Catalogue are five: books written by Mr. Lang alone; 
books written in collaboration with others; books edited or pref- 
ced by Mr. Lang; books and magazines containing contribu- 
tions by Mr. Lang; volumes containing Mr. Lang's poems.” 





Prof. William Coolidge Lane has been appointed to succeed the 
late Justin Winsor as librarian at Harvard University. Prof. 
Lane was once Mr. Winsor’s assistant at Harvard, and later was 
appointed librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 





Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins sailed for England on Saturday 
last. To a 7ribune reporter he said just before sailing:—« I 
have spent a very pleasant and profitable three months in Amer- 
ica, and I hope to return some day, but just when I do not know 
at present. I am going now to my home in London, and then 
in the spring I shall go to Scotland. I have no book in press, 
and I am not at present writing a book. I have been hand- 
somely treated both in the United States and Canada, and shall 
look back with much pleasure upon my experiences here.” At 
the same time, we learn from England that Messrs. Methuen 
will have ready early in the spring a story by Mr. Hope entitled 
** Simon Dale.’ 





They gave Anthony Hope a reception in Indianapolis the other 
afternoon, and he was kept busy making replies to enthusiastic 
women admirers. One woman said : «1 am very happy to meet 
you, I've heard a great deal about you and your books, but I’ve 
never read any of them.” « You have not lost anything, madam,” 
said he. «I’m very happy to meet you,” said a bright girl, « but 
I'm so sorry that you don’t like women.” ‘ How do you know | 
do not like women?” ‘Oh, because I saw it in the paper this 
morning.” ‘The article was not signed, was it?” asked Mr. 
Hawkins. «I am very glad of the opportunity to meet you this 
afternoon, Mr. Hawkins,” said a married lady, «« because I have 
an engagement and cannot go to hear you to-night. I've read 
your stories.” «‘ Then I will not spoil any good impression you 
may have formed of the stories.” ‘Oh, I wanted to have the im- 
pression strengthéned,” and after she walked away she said to her 
friend, «‘ I wonder if that last speech of mine was complimentary.” 
“« You are not half as old-looking as I thought you would be,” 
said another. ‘I thought that you had white hair.” «I am sorry 
to disappoint you, madam,” said he. ‘What stories are you 
going to read from to-night, Mr. Hope?” The author told the 
questioner «‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” and «« The Dolly, Dialogues.” 
‘I wish you were going toread something else, for those are the 
only stories I have read of yours,” said she. ‘How do you do 
Mr. Hope? I’m glad to see you. The chambermaid at the hotel 
this morning said we had a distinguished guest on our floor,” was 
the salutation of another guest. Still another said: «Oh, Mr. 
Hope, I have been trying to think up something for two weeks to 
say to you, and now I have forgotten what it was. 
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During 1897 the number of books published in England was 
7,926, an increase of 1353 over 1896. Of this total, says Zhe 
Publisher's Circular, 6244 were new books, and 1682 new 
editions. Nansen’s “ Farthest North” was one of the greatest 
successes, the greatest among books of travel, while the Life of 
Tennyson led the biographies. Following close upon the heels 
of this came Capt. Mahan’s “ Life of Nelson ” which “ was at once 
hailed as the standard work on its subject, and its reception in 
England was certainly none the less warm because it happened 
to be written by a foreigner.” 





Mr. Balfour’s recent address on the subject of novel writing 
delivered at Edinburgh, has exasperated Mr. William Black, who 
answers him back through the columns of Zhe Scotsman. Mr. 
Balfour spoke, says Mr. Black, of ‘the obvious difficulty which 
novelists now find in getting hold of appropriate subjects for 
their art to deal with’; and again he said, with doubtful gram- 
mar, ‘Where, gentlemen, is the novelist to find a new vein? 
Every country has been ransacked to obtain theatres on which 
their imaginary characters are to show themselves off,’ and so 
forth. Mr. Balfour may reassure himself. So long as the world 
holds two men and a maid, or two maids and a man, the novelist 
has abundance of material, and there is no need to search for a 
‘theatre’ while we have around us the imperishable theatre of 
the sea and the sky and the hills. If Mr. Balfour cannot master 
these simple and elementary propositions, then it would be well 
for him to remain altogether outside the domain of literature, 
and to busy himself (when not engaged in party politics) with 
some more recondite subject—say, bimetalism.” 





At the end of the Ashburnham library sale, Messrs. Sotheby 
offered in one lot three Scottish MSS. known as the Arbuthnot 
Missal, Hore and Psalter, written in 1482-91 for the Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot of the period, by his chaplain, James Sibbald. The 
Missal is the only one of Scottish Use now extant, and is, conse- 
quently, a monument of high historic interest and value. These 
MSS. were purchased by a Glasgow bookseller for 1,200l. 





The sale -of the Ashburnham Library just closed realized 
18,6497. 9s. Among the highest prices paid were for Raoul Le 
Fevre's “ Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason,” translated and printed 
by Caxton at Westminster, about 1477—2,100/. ; the “ Recueill 
of the Historyesof Troye,” printed by Caxton abroad about 1472— 
74—950/. This copy wants forty leaves. Messrs. Sotheby state 
that the Earl of Jersey’s was the only perfect copy known. A 
third Caxton was the French version of the foregoing, «Le 
Recueil des Histoires des Troyes,” composed “ par venerable 
homme raoul le fevre prestre chappelain de mon. tresredoubte 
Seigneur le Duc de Phelippe de bourgoingne,” and printed by 
Caxton abroad about 1476, wanting thirty-three leaves—6oo/1 
René Goulaine Laudonniére, ‘A Notable Histoire,” translated 
out of the French by Richard Hakluyt, and with the arms of Sir 
W. Raleigh—3g0/. 


Mme. Sarah Grand is said to have denied the authorship of the 
famous letter to The Daily Telegraph. 





*‘ Tolstoi’s new book on ‘ Art,’” says the London Daily Chron- 
icle, “is one of the most searching and enlightened works of 
criticism that has for many years proceeded from his pen. It 
opens with a description of the rehearsal of a modern opera, and 
proceeds to a minute and utterly destructive analysis of the the- 
ories of modern criticism of all kinds of art—musical, dramatic, 
pictorial. Its conclusions point directly to the inadequacy and 
worthlessness of the conceptions embodied in them. Tolsto) 
declares finally for his own ideal. This is directly opposed to 
the esthetic theory, which he traces from the Renaissance 
to modern times, and denounces as a degradation, or, rather, a 
negation, of Art. His criticism resembles in this respect that of 
Ruskin and Morris, but it has a more consecutive and historical 
basis. It is ‘written with the gentle persuasiveness, the sensitive 
literary touch, and the great moral and critical force which mark 
Tolstoi’s best work.” A translation will be issued in England by 
the Brotherhood Publishing Co. “I have accomplished as well 
as I could,” says Tolstot, « this work which has occupied me for 
fifteen years.” At his request, Mr. Aylmer Maude has made 
the English translation. 





The London Sfectator devotes a leading article to Mrs. 
Hearst's plan for the University of California, which it pro- 
nounces, on its face, to be a ‘grand scheme, reminding one ot 
those famous competitions in Italy, wherein Brunelleschi and 
Michael Angelo participated. The Spectator adds:—* This is a 
sign of the idealism which, as Lowell said, lay hid in the Amer- 
ican character.” 





A correspondent of Zhe Evening Post reports his discovery of 
the omission of nine consecutive lines in the copy of the Brad- 
ford Journal made some forty-two years since, when the original 
manuscript had been but recently discovered, and published 
with pride by the Massachusetts Historical Society. Nothing 
can compare for accuracy with a photographic reproduction, and 
it is this fact that gives such unusual value to the Stevens 
‘‘Facsimiles of Documents Relating to America” at the time of 
the Revolution. 


Police Commissioner Avery D. Andrews of New York, whose 
term has just ended, describes, in Scribner's for February, the 
elaborate machinery which is necessary to poll the vote of 
Greater New York—not the part that has to do with election 
officers, but the police control of the whole. To illustrate his 
description a corps of artists was kept busy on Nov. 2, sketching 
scenes at the polling-places. 





Mr. Edmund Gosse in writing of the late Alphonse Daudet in 
The St. Fames’s Gazette, speaks thus of the romancer'’s ignorance 
of things outside of France:—“ When he projected a visit to 
England he took farewell of all his friends before starting on so 
perilous an Arctic voyage, as if he had been a Franklin or a 
Nansen. He could not understand a paragraph in an English 
newspaper. He did not know that a university had ever existed 
at Oxford. He believed that Mr. H. M. Stanley had been pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Westmiaster as a reward for introduc- 
ing the Bible into Central Africa. When he learned that we 
had one living writer of a certain distinction, he insisted on pay- 
ing him the homage of a visit, and treated Mr. George Meredith 
with great respect as the second Dickens of an otherwise bar- 
barous Albion.” 
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Messrs. Roberts Bros. are the publishers of “Christina Ros- 
setti, a Biographical and Critical Study,” by Mr. Mackensie Bell. 
Mr. Bell was an intimate friend of Miss Rossetti and he gives. 
many new incidents concerning her life. He has been fortunate 
in securing for his book a striking portrait of the poet, painted 
by James Collinson, and a drawing of her by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, both unpublished. The book will contain a photograph 
of Christina and her mother, taken in 1863 by the late « Lewis 
Carroll” as well as many of her letters, which throw on intimate 
light upon her personality. 


A series of fortnightly concerts is being given at the University 
Settlement in Delancey Street, each of which is crowded to 
suffocation. The programs are arranged and the musicians. 
furnished by Mrs. Nicholas Fish. 





Mr. Hilaire Belloc, son of Madame Belloc, the novelist and 
friend of George Eliot, has come to America for his second year 
of lecturing for the Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing. M. Belloc is a Frenchman by birth who received his train- 
ing at Balliol College, where he was President of the Oxford De- 
bating Union. After leaving the University he served in the 
French artillery on the German frontier, and on returning to- 
England was associated with Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. He has 
plunged energetically into University Extension work in Eng- 
land and America. The subject of his courses are ‘The 
Crusades,” «‘ The French Revolution,” “ Representative French- 
men ” and « The City of Paris.” 





The Literary World of London asks, without answering, these 
questions :—“ Why is Zhe Atheneum so reluctant to recognize 
women authors, and so ready to join in the cheap sneer at them? 
In its issue for Christmas Day one might at least expect it to un- 
bend from'this attitude. But what do we find? In a notice of a 
‘ Dictionary of English Authors’ reference is made to the omission 
of certain male novelists and poets, and then this sentence occurs: 
‘ The absence of some famous females we bear with more equa- 
nimity.. Why should an injustice to women be borne with 
greater equanimity? Is the age of chivalry quite passed ?” 
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In the January American Historical Review, the place of 
thonor is given to an article on the late Justin Winsor, by Prof. 
Edward Channing of Harvard, who was on terms of intimate 
friendship and constant association with Mr. Winsor. 





The English papers are filled with anecdotes of the late William 
Terriss, the murdered actor. We quote one from Zhe Daily 
Chronicle :-— 

« A little while ago,” says Mr. John Hollingshead, «I was at 
‘dinner with a number of friends, when the question arose as to 
who was the wealthiest actor in London. ‘ Why, Penley,’ hazarded 
one of the company, thinking, no doubt, of the very large sum 
which Mr. Penley made out of «Charley's Aunt.’ ‘No,’ was the 
-answer, ‘the richest actor in London is William Terriss.’ In sup- 
port of this statement Mr. Hollingshead said Terriss was connected 
with a firm of stockbrokers, and had a taste for buying property. 
He earned good salaries on the stage, and was not a man who 
lived extravagantly. He was not a giver of dinners, nor was he 
what is popularly called a society actor. Asa matter of fact, I 
remember that once when he was in the witness box at a trial he 
was, in the usual form, asked what his occupation was, and he 
answered, ‘Stockbroker.’ ‘ Are you not an actor?’ was the next 
‘question. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Terriss, ‘ I’m considered to be one!’” 





Cosmopolis announces a second series of letters of John Stuart 
Mill, also some notes by Coleridge on a German history of comic 
literature. In French there will appear the letters of Emile 
‘Ollivier to Richard Wagner, the correspondence of Marshal 
Magnan, and the memoirs of Ingres. 





The Idler, has just been purchased by Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co. It is probable that Mr. H. G. Bromhead will occupy the edi- 
torial chair vacated by Mr. Jerome. 





~~The Oxford University Press is about to publish a popular work 

on “‘ The Odes of Keats” by the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Downer, 
with memoir and several illustrations, one of which shows the 
bust of Keats put up in Hempstead Parish Church by American 
admirers of the poet. 





Since Doubleday & McClure Co. have taken over the late 
Henry George’s works they have sold 10,000 copies of ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty.” This is since Mr. George’s death. 
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In the December Mew World, Mrs. Louisa Seymour Houghton, 
discussing ‘‘ Matthew Arnold and Orthodoxy,” takes substantially 
the same ground held by the late Mr. Beecher, and reckons the 
great critic among the saints. Prof. C: C. Everett, in his article, 
‘‘A Reason in Religion,” means the humility of reason rather than 
its pride. ‘The Paganism of the Young,” discussed: by Frederick 
Palmer, shows that the healthy young man:is much the same in 
all ages. The Irish author, S. H. Mellone demands that “Ian 
Maclaren’s Creed” be brought home to life, so as to help us to 
see what we are sent into this world for, and how this purpose 
we may best fulfil. There are other able articles in this non- 
denominational quarterly review. 
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All three for $7.50, if ordered through The Critic Co. 


PHE CENTURY GALLERY” is the most beautiful collection of portraits ever 
made. For 27 years The Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous 
an these have been engraved by the men who have made America lead the 
in wood-engraving. The originals are the work of many of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best obtainable likenesses of crowned heads, 
Statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these beau- 
tifal wood-engravings was over $25,000. 


Remit $7.50 by money order or gliiamente check, draft, or Be pup hee letter. 


Gallery of One Hundred Portraits” be sent you by 
express, prepeid, and name will be entered as a subscriber to Tue Critic and THE CEN- 
TURY for one year. SEND AT ONCE. Don't wait, or you may lose it. Address 


THE a alae: je. agp Fourth Ave., - NEW YORK 


ea bee Ove 





Rudyard Kipling’s ** Recessional ”’ 
The most famous poem of recent years 
_.. QN DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 
Rubricated Title and. Signature (in facsimile of autograph) 
SHEET SIX BY EIGH1 INCHES’ 
Ten cents nef per copy. One hundred copies, $7.50 
Tue Critic Co. . 289 ‘Fourth Ave., New. York’ 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
"“Giouman ametean 














ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 
7 





EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADNES  tSING RATES 
Less than 13 Ee yng og vtge- 0 be par work 
3 to 25 weeks 

5st 





= ” ” ” 
$2 1 weeks (one year) t: * sali nes 
CONNECTICUT 


Woodside Seminary. = dchook detightfur 


AT Tretedn Oar for 
a oe yor Booker. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 
NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
= ne Bar peng S Studies and 
urses of Coll itud: advan 
in Music and Art G moasim. aii 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 























New Yor, Newburgh 


‘The Misses Mackie’s Schoo! for Girls. 


Academic and Cortites Special advan 4 
Artand M Vassar and W: 
One dune Certhcade saute Oy 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 684 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORL* MAN, Prin. 
NEW YORK CITY 
ge MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIvz, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MISS WALKERS DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Primary and Advanced Classes, incituding for 
Colleges. Post Graduate Classes begin November 


FOseESNe F ae —— a 

















clube ha bow tok Be tte saves lmpres 
ments and iifer ‘partiealers siidvess Oasbtse 
BaRNaRD, room 11, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


9 Se SIXTHYRAR. eg perion, 


uthors? =" careful attention to MSS, of all 
paiasd mee: Noah Mrs, 
Mra Juli, Ward Howe, W. D: 
gency Dadiey Warner, Mary E: Wilkins, 


WM. A. DRESSER, Director, 111 Pierce Building, 
Mention The Critic. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS When calling, ask for 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL ¢ santa Sorta ie me 
DISCOUNTS * Sni‘special slips of books at reanesd 
prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
93 West 424 St... . New York. 


‘When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








